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Massachusetts  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Mat  22, 1947 
{Revised  and  Enlarged) 

The  history  of  the  building?  of  Hamilton  Hall  seems 
to  be  somewhat  clouded  in  mystery.  The  date  of  its  build¬ 
ing  has  been  set  from  1805  to  1808,  and  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  definite  evidence  of  when  the  building  was 
started  or  when  it  was  completed,  nor  is  there  any  clear 
information  as  to  who  the  architect  might  have  been  or 
who  the  prime  movers  were  in  the  construction  of  the 
haU. 

The  most  definite  information  comes  from  two  deeds 
in  the  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds.  ^  In  the  first  of  these 
deeds  dated  June  14,  1806,  David  Neal  grants  to  Stephen 
Phillips  a  strip  of  land  approximately  twenty  feet  wide, 
running  from  Cambridge  Street  eighty-six  feet  easterly, 
which  is  stated  to  be  bounded  northerly  by  land  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  new  assembly  house.  The  second  deed, 
dated  June  24,  from  Jonathan  Neal  to  Stephen  Phillips 
grants  the  land  previously  stated  to  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  new  assembly  house,  eighty-two  feet  along 
Chestnut  Street  and  sixty-seven  feet  along  Cambridge 
Street  and  approximately  rectangular.  These  two  pieces 
of  land  for  which  Captain  Stephen  Phillips  paid  $2150 
undoubtedly  cover  the  property  now  belonging  to  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall.  In  the  second  deed  which  was  dated  July  24, 
1806,  is  mentioned  “the  assembly  house  now  building.” 
Four  months  later,  namely  on  September  4,  1806,^ 

1  Book  179,  p.  2,  and  book  179,  p.  42. 

2  Essex  Registry,  book  199,  p.  25. 
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Stephen  Phillips  granted  both  pieces  to  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  and  Pickering  Dodge  and  others,  the  partners  in 
the  new  assembly  house,  but  this  deed  was  not  put  on 
file  until  July  25,  1812.  The  reason  why  this  deed  was 
not  filed  probably  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  this  hall  was  opposed  by  certain  factions  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  because  it  was  a  dance  hall. 
The  suspicion  arises,  however,  whether  the  opposition  was 
not  to  annoy  the  Federalists  rather  than  the  high  moral 
ground,  but  anyway  it  was  several  years  before  the  hall 
was  incorporated  and  meanwhile  it  was  held  by  individual 
gentlemen  as  partners. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  deed  in  1806,  it  mentioned 
the  “assembly  house  now  building”  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  unlikely  to  have  been  opened  before 
1807.  Mrs.  M.  C.  D.  Silsbee  in  her  Half-Century  in  Salem 
says  that  it  was  opened  in  January,  1805,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  impossible.  In  the  Salem  Gazette,  December  9, 

1806,  the  subscribers  were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
Mr.  Crombie’s  tavern,  which  probably  indicates  that  they 
wanted  to  raise  some  more  money.  On  September  11, 

1807,  the  hall  was  used  for  an  auction  and  on  October 
2,  all  persons  were  warned  to  present  any  claims  they  had 
against  the  new  assembly  house.  The  name  “Hamilton 
Hall”  is  apparently  first  used  in  Bentley’s  Diary,  October 
13,  1809. 

It  is  very  easy  to  attribute  this  building  to  Mclntire, 
but  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  that  Mclntire  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  it  so  far  as  has  been 
at  present  discovered.  The  carvings  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  however,  strongly  resemble  some  of  Mclntire’s 
work  and  the  assumption  easily  grows  up.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  finest  houses  in 
Salem  were  not  built  by  Mclntire,  as  for  instance  29 
Chestnut  Street,  and  that  there  were  other  builders  in 
Salem  perfectly  capable  of  fine  building.  Also,  when  one 
considers  all  the  beautiful  mantels  and  beautiful  stair¬ 
ways  in  Salem,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  Mcln¬ 
tire  could  have  carved  them  all,  and  that  therefore  there 
must  have  been  other  wood  carvers  in  Salem  who  closely 
ajjproached  him  in  taste  and  ability. 
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When  someone  asked  me  whether  the  hall  was  named 
after  the  town  of  Hamilton  and,  if  so,  why,  it  was  brought 
home  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  a  little  of 
Salem  history  of  the  period  in  order  to  enable  a  person 
to  understand  the  situation.  Our  country  was  founded 
by  a  group  of  able  and  very  practical  men  and  more  of 
these  men  came  from  New  England  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  There  were  231,000  enlistments  in 
Washington’s  Continental  Army.  Of  these,  118,000, 
more  than  half,  came  from  New  England  and  68,000 
came  from  Massachusetts.  In  other  words,  Massachusetts, 
including  the  Province  of  Maine,  supplied  more  than  one- 
third  of  Washington’s  fighting  force. 

The  leaders  of  New  England,  ably  seconded  by  men  of 
the  same  type  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  other  colonies,  when  they  found 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  didn’t  work,  applied 
their  practical  brains  to  the  organization  of  a  constitution, 
and  their  work  resulted  in  the  frame  of  government  under 
which  this  country  has  lived  and  prospered  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  But  that  was  not  enough.  Just  as 
Jefferson’s  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  high- 
sounding  phrases,  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  the 
hanging  of  the  Kebels  for  treason  if  Washington’s  ragged 
Continental  Army  had  not  made  that  declaration  good 
with  blood  and  toil,  so  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  grip  which  the  men,  later  stigmatized  as  Federal¬ 
ists,  took  on  the  situation  and  proceeded  to  organize  a 
working  frame  of  government.  With  all  this  practical 
working  out  of  the  problem,  Jefferson  had  very  little  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  had  been  in  France  while  the  Constitution 
was  being  written  and  the  strenuous  work  of  getting  it 
adopted  being  done.  He  came  home  in  time  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  Washington’s  Cabinet  and,  finding  himself 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  men  who  were  trying  to  make 
the  government  work,  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to 
attacking  the  government  and  Washington  in  a  more  or 
less  underhanded  way  through  the  medium  of  a  scandal¬ 
ous  newspaper,  the  Aurora,  in  Philadelphia.  If  he  did 
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not  contribute  to  the  Aurora,  he  certainly  sympathized 
with  it. 

The  pillars  of  Washington’s  administration  were  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  who  had  been  a  colonel  of 
artillery  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  of  Salem,  who  had  been  Washington’s  commissary 
general,  than  which  no  more  thankless  task  could  ever  be 
assumed  by  an  unselfish  patriot.  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
great  reports  on  the  currency  and  on  manufactures  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  strong  organization  of  our  monetary  system, 
while  Timothy  Pickering,  after  he  took  over  the  State 
Department  from  Jefferson,  wrote  a  series  of  state  papers 
defending  American  rights  which  were  masterpieces  of 
clearness,  strength,  and  logic. 

The  defeat  of  the  Federalist  Party  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  their  own  quarrels.  Honest,  obstinate,  tactless 
Adams  quarrelled  with  Hamilton  and  Pickering,  who  were 
perhaps  equally  tactless,  and  imperiled  his  own  election 
in  1802.  When  that  election  occurred,  however,  it  turned 
out  that  Adams  actually  had  more  votes  outside  of  the 
state  of  New  York  than  he  had  in  1798,  but  that  able  and 
wily  Tammany  politician  Aaron  Burr  put  in  strenuous 
work  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  carried  the  city  for 
Jefferson  and  himself.  The  New  York  City  votes  turned 
the  scale  in  the  New  York  Assembly  which  then  chose 
the  presidential  electors,  and  so  the  New  York  vote  went 
to  Jefferson  and  Burr.  In  other  words,  this  election 
often  proclaimed  as  a  great  uprising  of  Jeffersonian  de¬ 
mocracy  was  actually  a  Tammany  manipulation  of  New 
York  City  where  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
votes  resulted  finally  in  Jefferson’s  election.® 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Jefferson,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  he  was  a  master  politician,  and  he  did 
not  propose  to  have  any  future  election  of  himself  left 
to  such  chance  as  the  last  one.  He  inaugurated  the  Spoils 
System  at  once  which  resulted  in  the  turning  out  of  most 
of  the  Federal  officers  and  the  replacing  of  them  with  de¬ 
serving  Jeffersonians.  He  extended  the  idea  of  the  yellow 
journalism  of  the  Aurora  to  every  important  city  in  the 
country  and  established  Jeffersonian  papers.  We  acquired 

3  Channing,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  vol.  4,  p.  236  et  seq. 
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the  Impartial  Register  in  Salem.  Both  of  these  thing's 
increased  the  power  of  the  machine  politician  when  the 
Tammany  idea  was  extended  to  other  places  to  break  the 
power  and  independence  of  New  England  merchants,  and 
that  is  where  the  Embargo  came  in  later. 

Here  in  Salem  the  town  was  considerably  divided  by  a 
lot  of  petty  squabbles  and  lawsuits,  and  especially  by  a 
breach  between  the  two  great  families  of  Derby  and 
Crowninshield.  The  Derbjs  were  strong  Federalists  in 
root  and  branch,  but  the  Crowninshields  had  been  very 
much  displeased  because  Secretary  Stoddert  had  refused 
to  buy  two  of  their  ships  for  the  French  War  of  1798,  and 
they  seem  to  have  held  that  grudge  for  years.  Eoughly, 
the  division  in  the  town  placed  the  Derbys,  the  Pickerings, 
the  Pickmans,  the  Dodges,  the  Wards,  most  of  the 
Hodgeses,  and  Jacob  Ashton,  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Saunders  in  the  Federalist  column  along  with  many 
others,  while  the  Crowninshields,  the  Whites,  the 
Waterses,  and  to  a  less  bitter  degree,  the  Silsbees  and  the 
Boardmans  in  the  Jeffersonian  column.  The  bitterness 
between  the  two  factions  soon  began  to  take  form,  and 
Bentley  says  that  in  January,  1803,  the  friends  of  the 
Crowninshields  were  crossed  off  the  Assembly  list.  The 
men  didn’t  worry  much  about  it,  but  the  ladies  were  furi¬ 
ous.  This  apparently  went  on,  for  two  years  later  the  Jef¬ 
fersonians  organized  their  own  Assembly.  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
was  the  high  priest  of  the  Jeffersonians  and  whose  vigor¬ 
ous  support  of  Jefferson  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
create  the  division,  charges  it  all  to  the  Federalists.^  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  Federalists  considered  it  necessary  to 
build  a  hall  on  Chestnut  Street,  one  wonders  whether  the 
exclusion  wasn’t  working  the  other  way. 

The  old  concert  hall  in  which  the  assemblies  had  been 
held  was  apparently  a  building  near  the  corner  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  Charter  Streets,  but  no  description  of  it  has 
been  found.  It  is  alluded  to  as  the  concert  hall  and  the 
assembly  hall.  It  was  probably  torn  down  a  great  many 
years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  friction,  the  Federalists 
had  moved  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  was  built  up  as  a  Federalist  street,  flanked 

4  Bentley,  III,  pp.  2,  201,  203. 
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ri^ht  and  left  by  Hamilton  Street  and  Pickering:  Street. 
The  center  of  its  social  activities  was  rightly  named  Ham¬ 
ilton  Hall.  The  other  new  main  street  was  christened 
Federal  Street.  There  was  a  pretty  sharp  geographical 
division  between  Federalists  and  Jeffersonians  along  the 
line  of  the  present  tunnel. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  all  this  friction  and  hard  feel¬ 
ing  came  one  of  the  dramatic  events  of  American  history. 
Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson’s  vice-president,  and  chief  suppor¬ 
ter,  challenged  Alexander  Hamilton  to  a  duel  and  killed 
him.  Anyone  with  his  own  opinion  with  regard  to  duel¬ 
ing  can  judge  whether  this  was  premeditated  murder  or 
not,  but  Burr  undoubtedly  removed  from  the  American 
scene  the  great  organizer  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
America  and  a  man  who  could  have  given  untold  service 
to  the  country,  in  years  to  come.  Year  by  year  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  had  become  stronger  and 
stronger.  The  Federalist  organization  was  not  nearly  as 
skillfully  devised.  The  group  denounced  as  the  “Essex 
Junto”  were  a  group  of  very  able  Federalists  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  discussed  things  together,  but  there  wasn’t  any 
such  organization,  actually. 

Hamilton  Hall  once  built  found  itself  precipitated  in¬ 
to  the  middle  of  the  worst  crisis  of  the  Jeffersonian  epoch. 
Word  came  to  Salem  in  December,  1807,  which  was  about 
the  first  year  of  the  hall  probably,  that  an  absolute  em¬ 
bargo  had  been  laid  on  all  commerce.  No  ship  should 
sail  in  the  overseas  trade,  and  the  bonds  required  of 
coasters  and  fishermen  that  they  would  return  to  Ameri¬ 
can  shores  were  so  severe  that  no  fishermen  could  afford 
them.  The  result  was  that  commerce  absolutely  stopped. 
The  ships  of  the  Baltic  fleet  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
as  they  returned  to  Salem,  were  tied  up  and  abandoned. 
The  Indiamen  as  they  came  in  with  rich  cargoes  were 
added  to  the  deserted  array.  Seamen  and  masters  were 
turned  adrift  without  employment.  As  Salem  lived  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  overseas  trade  and  its  collateral  activities 
of  shipbuilding  and  cordage  making,  etc.,  it  meant  ab¬ 
solute  poverty  for  the  town.  All  this  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  England  and  France  for  their 
oppressive  measures  toward  our  trade,  but  Joseph  Story ^ 
who  went  to  C!ongress  in  the  spring  of  1808  ostensibly  as 
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a  JefiFersonian,  wrote  to  William  Fettyplace  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  removing 
the  Embargo  and  if  the  merchants  did  not  want  to  have 
their  trade  permanently  discontinued  they  would  better 
do  something  about  it.®  Timothy  Pickering  had  written 
a  very  able  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  con¬ 
demning  the  Embargo  and  urging  that  every  step  should 
be  taken  to  oppose  it.  A  committee  was  organized  March 
25,  1808,  to  fight  it. 

This  was  a  very  strong  committee  and  endorsed  Chris¬ 
topher  Gore  for  Governor  and,  curiously  enough  in  view 
of  subsequent  events,  William  Gray  for  state  senator. 
Gray’s  action  in  running  on  one  platform  and  then  pur¬ 
suing  a  directly  opposite  course  after  election  fore¬ 
shadowed  many  similar  courses  of  action  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.®  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
committee  were: 

Resolution  2  That  we  consider  the  Embargo  as  a  most 
grievous  measure — which  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted. 

Resolution  4  Endorsing  Timothy  Pickering  and  his 
letter  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Gray’s  subsequent  action  was  diametrically  in  the  very 
opposite. 

The  opening  shot  of  the  campaign  was  a  great  dinner 
to  Timothy  Pickering  on  May  27.  A  carriage  was  sent 
to  bring  him  from  Wenham.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
gentlemen  on  horseback  met  him  at  Beverly  Bridge.  Ships 
in  Beverly  and  Salem  Harbors  were  decorated  and  salutes 
fired.  Senator  Goodhue  presided  at  the  dinner  held  in 
Concert  Hall,  while  General  Derby,  Colonel  Pickman  and 
Judge  Prescott  were  the  vice-presidents.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  whole  essence  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  summed  up  in  one  of  the  toasts,  of  which 
there  were  some  twenty-four,  which  was  “let  the  seamen 
return  from  the  spade  to  the  capstan  and  the  philosopher 
from  the  chair  of  state  to  his  closet.” 

One  year  of  the  Embargo  was  enough.  The  storm  of 
protest  had  reached  Congress  with  a  force  that  could  not 

5  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  165. 

6  See  Alfred  Smith’s  deadly  parallel  column  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  of  1931  and  Roosevelt’s  subsequent  course  of 
action,  for  instance. 
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be  suppressed.  The  Massachusetts  representatives  in 
Washin^on  were  doin^j  noble  work  and  in  the  spring  of 
1809  the  Embargo  was  repealed.  Benjamin  Pickman’^ 
wrote  in  his  dairy,  “Jefferson’s  wicked,  tyrannical  Em¬ 
bargo”  has  this  day  been  repealed. 

Within  a  year  Massachusetts  had  been  redeemed  by  the 
Federalist  party  and  Governor  Gore  had  been  elected  as 
chief  Magistrate.  He  went  on  a  tour  to  the  District  of 
Maine  and  on  September  20,  1809,  was  met  by  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  gentlemen  and  the  Essex  Hussars  at  Israel  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  house  in  Beverly.  The  ships  at  Beverly  Bridge 
fired  a  salute,  Russell’s  artillery  fired  another  salute  on 
the  Common. 

Thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets  and  “female 
beauty  crowded  and  adorned  the  windows.”  There  was 
a  great  reception  at  the  Sun  Tavern  where  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  Finally  the 
Salem  Light  Infantry  escorted  him  to  Hamilton  Hall 
where  Timothy  Pickering,  the  Senators,  and  Congressmen 
and  many  others  welcomed  him,  and  the  usual  long  list 
of  toasts  were  drunk.  Some  of  these  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  without  the  background,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  at  that  moment  the  Austrian  Archduke  was  attack¬ 
ing  the  Bonapartists  in  Italy,  and  therefore  was  a  hero  to 
the  Federalists  and  anathema  to  the  Jeffersonians.  The 
account  of  the  dinner  says  the  following  was  received  with 
feeling  and  applause — “the  Archduke  Charles,  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  man.  Godspeed  the  Austrians.”® 

The  Salem  Light  Infantry  was  a  military  organization 
organized  by  the  Federalists,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
adopted  Hamilton  Hall  as  their  meeting  place.  Whether 
they  also  used  it  for  drills  is  not  evident,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  used  it  for  their  social  occasions.  On  July  4,  1811, 
they  had  a  particularly  enthusiastic  party,  and  the  Salem 
Gazette  alludes  to  the  company  as  “that  pride  of  Federal¬ 
ism  and  soldiership,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry.”  One  of 
the  toasts  at  the  dinner  was  particularly  amusing — “Old 
Salem  again  bewitched ;  may  those  who  exercise  the  black 

7  Diary  of  William  Pickman,  183. 

8  Salem  Gazette,  September  20,  1809. 
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art  soon  boil  in  their  own  cauldrons.”  Music — Polly  put 
the  kettle  on.® 

The  War  of  1812  was  as  distasteful  to  the  Federalists 
as  the  Embargo  had  been.  Every  attempt  was  made  to 
foist  the  war  on  J^ew  Enp;land  as  a  defense  of  sailor’s 
rights,  freedom  of  the  sea,  etc.,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  pushed  on  by  the  warhawks  in  Kentucky  to 
enable  them  to  capture  upper  Canada.^®  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  various  things  were  done  in  Salem  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  two  parties.  After  Captain  Lawrence 
and  Lt.  Ludlow  had  been  killed  on  board  the  Chesapeake 
off  Boston  Harbor,  George  Crowninshield  took  a  brig  to 
Halifax  to  bring  back  their  bodies  and  a  great  funeral 
was  held  in  Salem.  Unfortunately,  a  certain  element  in 
the  Korth  Church  prevented  its  use  for  the  funeral  and 
some  bitter  Federalists  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
refused  to  parade,  but  in  general  the  Federalists  honored 
the  memory  of  two  gallant  officers,  although  they  had  no 
question  about  George  Crowninshield’s  using  the  funeral 
for  political  purposes. 

A  month  later,  September  14,  1813,  however,  a  better 
occasion  presented  itself.  Commodore  Bainbridge  and 
Captain  Blakely,  who  in  the  Frigate  “Constitution”  had 
captured  the  British  Frigate  “Java”  in  a  well-fought  fight, 
were  invited  to  Salem.  These  distinguished  guests,  to¬ 
gether  with  Colonel  Sargent  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry, 
Major  Sanders  of  the  Salem  Regiment  and  Captain  White 
of  the  Salem  Hussars  were  escorted  through  the  town  and 
were  entertained  at  Captain  King’s  Marquee  on  the  com¬ 
mon.  At  four  o’clock  the  guests  were  escorted  to  Hamilton 
Hall  and  the  “style  and  elegance  of  the  decorations”  were 
marvelous.  In  the  center  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  tables 
were  erected  a  Kaval  Pillar  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
the  immortal  Washington  entwined  by  an  American  Pend¬ 
ent  (sic)  and  enscribed  in  letters  of  gold  with  the  names 
of  Bainbridge,  Rodgers,  Decatur,  Stewart,  Hull  and  others. 
At  the  head  of  the  room  under  a  decorated  arch  appeared 
a  monument  of  white  marble  bearing  the  name  of  Law¬ 
rence.  The  front  of  the  gallery  from  which  was  displayed 

9  E.  I.  H.  C.  26  :169. 

10  Channing’s  History  of  United  States,  IV ;  456,  457. 
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the  banner  of  the  Company,  was  ornamented  by  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  six  naval  victories.  As  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hall  appeared  in  brilliant  char¬ 
acters  the  name  of  our  venerable  commander-in-chief 
Strong  (then  Governor  of  Massachusetts)  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  room  the  names  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  Greene, 
Montgomery,  Knox,  Pickering  and  others. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  a  number  of  patriotic 
sentiments  were  given  as  public  toasts  accompanied  by 
appropriate  music  from  a  fine  full  band.  The  fourth  toast 
was  “The  American  Kavy:  the  offspring  of  enlightened 
policy,  the  pride  of  the  commercial  states,  the  glory  of 
our  country.”  While  Truxton’s  March  was  being  played 
an  American  Ensign  which  had  been  suspended  as  a  cur¬ 
tain  before  a  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  was  removed 
and  a  ship  of  24  guns  was  revealed  under  an  elegant  arch 
and  a  Federal  Salute  was  fired  from  her  in  a  very  spirited 
and  seamanlike  manner.  Then  a  parody  on  the  famous 
British  song  The  Wodery  God  was  sung  celebrating  the 
exploits  of  our  navy.  After  drinking  thirteen  more  toasts 
the  Company  adjoumed.^^ 

The  salute  may  have  been  fired  in  a  spirited  manner 
but  it  cost  $12  to  repair  the  model  from  which  it  was 
fired.^^ 

On  July  4,  1814,  another  Light  Infantry  dinner  was 
held  in  Hamilton  Hall.  The  company  met  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  escorted  Leverett  Saltonstall  to  the  Korth  Church 
where  he  delivered  an  oration.  Dr.  Bentley  describes  him 
as  an  insignificant  young  lawyer,  but  the  oration  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  then  all  proceeded  to  Hamilton  Hall 
for  a  dinner  of  the  usual  dimensions. 

Innumerable  other  great  dinners  have  been  held  in 
Salem.  On  July  18,  1817,  President  Monroe  came  to 
Salem,  but  he  dined  in  the  Town  Hall  which  had  been 
recently  opened.  On  August  8,  1823,  just  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Boston,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Salem’s  great¬ 
est  scientist  was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  on  his  mov¬ 
ing  to  Boston.  This  was  a  very  distinguished  affair  on 
account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  men  of  high  stand- 

11  Salem  Gazette,  September  17,  1813. 

12  Marine  Koom  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  66. 
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ing  who  attended  and  contributed  to  the  program.^® 
President  Kirkland  and  Professor  Farrar  were  there  to 
represent  Harvard.  The  Judges  and  lawyers  of  Essex 
County  contributed  a  large  quota.  The  medical  profession 
sent  its  best  men.  The  Pickering  family  appeared  in 
force  and  these  contained  at  least  two  distinguished 
scholars.  The  merchants  for  whom  Bowditch’s  skill  as  a 
navigator  had  done  so  much  were  out  in  force.  There 
were  Peabodys,  Wards,  Dodges,  Silsbees,  Phillipses  and 
many  others.  Of  course  the  distinguished  clergy  were  not 
absent.  Benjamin  Pickman  presided  and  Judge  Putnam 
and  Honorable  David  Cummins  assisted  as  vice-presidents. 

There  were  thirteen  regular  toasts,  beginning  properly 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  James  Mon¬ 
roe.  This  was  followed  by  one  to  the  governor  and  then 
one  to  the  town  of  Salem.  The  latter  reflected  a  certain 
note  of  sadness  which  was  evident  in  many  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  toasts  offered  by  various  persons  after  the  formal 
toasts  had  been  disposed  of.  This  toast  to  Salem  was: 

“The  Town  of  Salem — She  may  boast  the  honorable  but 
painful  distinction  of  producing  men  whom  her  neighbors 
will  not  permit  her  to  keep.” 

Among  the  voluntary  toasts  Dr.  Bowditch  himself 
offered  an  affectionate  one  to  his  adopted  town  and  after 
he  had  retired  the  president  offered  one  to  Dr.  Bowditch 
to  which  Judge  Story  rose  to  reply  and  concluded  by  pro¬ 
posing  “Nathaniel  Bowditch  our  most  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen — First  of  his  countrymen  in  the  walks  of  science: 
Second  to  no  man  on  earth  for  purity  and  honor.” 

J.  A.  Peabody,  Esq.  proposed — The  good  people  of 
Boston  not  content  with  their  own  capital,  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  neighbor’s  funds.  This  last  draft  on  our 
stock  of  science  has  been  duly  honored. 

This  same  theme  of  the  contribution  of  Salem  to  the 
brains  and  ability  of  Boston  ran  through  many  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  voluntary  toasts. 

T.  C.  Cushing  proposed — The  County  of  Essex — ^may 
the  stock  of  intellectual  wealth  she  is  pouring  into  the 
capital,  by  an  alternate  reflex,  bring  back  increasing  trea¬ 
sures  to  her  own  shores. 

13  Account  in  Essex  Register,  August  11,  1823. 
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F.  Howes  followed  in  a  similar  vein — The  Infant  City 
of  Boston^^ — If  at  so  early  an  age  it  can  discern  and 
appreciate  the  superior  genius  of  a  Bowditch,  what  a 
patron  of  science  it  will  become  when  it  comes  to  years 
of  discretion. 

Many  other  citizens  were  mentioned  including  the 
memory  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  but  there  was  no  mention 
of  his  great  competitor  William  Gray. 

Another  most  distinguished  occasion  in  which  the  old 
Hall  figured  was  the  reception  of  General  Lafayette^®  on 
August  31,  1824.  Apparently  he  was  met  at  the  Marble¬ 
head  line  by  the  Salem  committee.  Edward  Lander  was 
chief  marshal  of  the  procession  with  General  Peabody, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Jr.,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  E.  H.  Derby,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Gardner,  Joseph  S. 
Cabot  and  some  fifteen  others  as  aides.  The  general  en¬ 
tered  an  elegant  barouche  drawn  by  four  white  horses. 
Accompanied  by  Judge  Story,  the  president  of  the  day  and 
escorted  by  the  cavalry  and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  he 
drove  down  Lafayette  Street.  The  infantry  companies 
and  the  sailors  from  the  ships  lined  the  hill  approaching 
the  bridge  and  saluted  as  the  General  passed.  There  were 
triumphal  arches  on  the  bridge  and  up  Central  Street. 
The  procession  passed  through  the  principal  streets  to 
Washington  Square  where  he  received  the  greetings  of 
all  the  school  children.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Coffee  House  in  Essex  Street,  where  on  a  stage  in 
front.  Judge  Story  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  and 
General  Lafayette  replied. 

At  three  o’clock  the  General  was  escorted  by  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry  to  Hamilton  Hall  where  he  dined  with 
three  hundred  gentlemen.  Judge  Story  presided  and  the 
vice-presidents  were  Judge  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
Willard  Peele,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  John  Pickering, 
Pickering  Dodge,  Perley  Putnam,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
John  Glen  King  and  Stephen  White. 

The  hall  was  wonderfully  decorated.  Opposite  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  chair  was  the  couplet — 

“Welcome,  welcome  to  the  brave 
To  the  homes  he  fought  to  save.” 

14  Boston  had  only  recently  been  incorporated  as  a  city.  ^ 

15  Salem  Gazette,  September  1,  1824. 
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In  a  recess  above  the  chair  of  Lafayette  was  a  bust  of 
Washington  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves  and 
just  below  it  an  American  Eagle  held  a  laurel  wreath 
above  the  head  of  the  General. 

There  was  a  most  distinguished  group  of  guests.  Be¬ 
side  the  General,  his  son  and  his  suite  were  General  Dear¬ 
born,  the  Columbian  minister  to  the  United  States,  the 
venerable  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  Colonel  Lee,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his  aides,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Wingate  from  Portland. 

There  were  the  usual  thirteen  toasts  as  well  as  thirty- 
seven  more  voluntary  toasts  proposed  by  guests. 

These  latter  included — 

The  Honorable  Timothy  Pickering — the  right  hand 
man  of  General  Lafayette. 

The  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton — champion  of 
Lafayette  at  Monmouth  and  at  Yorktown. 

At  five  o’clock  General  Lafayette  left  for  Ipswich  and 
would  have  been  escorted  from  the  town,  but  as  it  was 
raining  in  torrents  the  general  urged  that  the  escort  be 
excused  and  he  left  without  ceremony. 

This  covers  the  notable  events  in  the  Hall  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  by  no  means 
all  such  events  during  its  long  history.  Martin  Van 
Buren  when  vice-president  dined  there  as  did  Daniel 
Webster  and  many  other  notable  men.  Most  of  the  more 
distinguished  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  have  seen 
the  inside  of  the  hall  and  probably  all  of  the  more  famous 
citizens  of  Salem  have  been  feted  there  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  and  it  still  maintains  its  prestige  as  the  most  famous 
dining  place  in  the  city  with  the  meeting  of  that  most 
distinguished  company  of  ladies,  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Massachusetts,  on  May  22,  1947. 
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Derivation  of  the  Name 

Cat  Island  has  been  chronologically  named  Catta  Island, 
Cotta  Island,  Catt  Island,  Isle  of  Catt,  Cat  Island,  Lowell 
Island,  Pollards  Island,  and  Childrens  Island.  Somie 
reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  title,  Catta  Hand; 
the  derivation  of  the  other  epithets  will  be  apparent  as 
this  treatise  unfolds. 

In  1635,  Robert  Cotta,  (sometimes  spelled  Catta  and 
Cotty)  classified  as  a  tailor,  lived  in  Salem.  Little  of  his 
history  is  known.  His  family  were  not  long  residents  of 
the  town.  He  had  six  children: 

“Robert  Cotta,  Cotty,  tailor,  Salem,  freeman,  May  6, 
1635.  Prob.  had  w.  Joan.  Had  lands  for  shop,  etc.  at 
Gloucester,  sold  house  and  land  in  1664.  One  of  the  first 
members  church  of  Salem. 

a  son  baptised  28  (11)  1637,  28  Jan.  1637/8 
Bathshua  baptised  24  (1)  1639,  24  March  1639 
Mary  baptised  19  (7)  1640,  19  Sept.  1640 
Peter  baptised  1  (3)  1642,  1  May  1642 
Obediah  baptised  10  (7)  1643,  10  Sept.  1643 
John  baptised  11  (3)  1645,  11  May  1645.”^ 

“Only  seven  men  in  Salem  took  the  oath  of  freeman 
in  1635,  viz:  John  Blackleach,  John  Legg  and  Robert 
Cotta,  May  6 ;  and  Richard  Adams,  Townsend  Bishop, 
Phillip  Veren  and  Thomas  Scruggs,  September  2“*.  John 
Blackleach  was  a  young  man,  and  Robert  Cotta  was  a 
tailor  and  also  young.  Robert  Cotta  lived  in  the  North- 
field,  near  the  home  of  J.  Fred  Hussey.”^ 

Robert  Cotta,  besides  being  a  tailor,  shared  in  the 
town’s  duties  and  derived  other  sources  of  income : 

“It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  ffogge  and  Robert  Cotty  shall 
look  to  the  fences  heere  about  the  towne  and  that  such 
orders  as  have  bene  made  in  that  behalfe,  and  the  penalties 

1  Combined  from  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,  C.  H.  Pope,  p. 
119 ;  and  Genealogical  Dictionary,  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  J.  Savage,  vol.  I,  p.  461. 

2  History  of  Salem,  Perley,  vol.  I,  p.  303. 
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in  them  shall  be  observed  and  taken  by  the  said  Mr. 
and  Kobert  Cotty.  The  halfe  of  the  penaltie  to  take  unto 
themselves  and  the  other  halfe  to  be  paid  unto  the  towne.”* 

“It  is  granted  that  Robert  Cotta  should  have  the  first 
ffive  pound  givien  by  Mr.  Andros  of  London  to  be  lay’d 
out  in  a  Cow  or  heifer.”^ 

Ten  years  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  or  in  1647, 
Robert  Cotta  acquired  access  to  the  shore; 

“Granted  vnto  Robt.  Cotta  that  pte.  of  Land  and  salt 
water  thatch  that  lyeth  beef  ore  his  lott  that  Nowe  hee 
hath  in  possession.”® 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1660,  Mr.  Cotta’s  wife  made 
testimony  that  during  one  summer  she  had  pastured  an¬ 
other’s  sheep: 

“done  Cotta,  wife  of  Robert  testified,  20,  4,  1660  that 
she  had  received  of  Thomas  Gardner  of  Salem,  eleven 
shillings  for  the  keeping  of  Josuah  Connant’s  sheep  one 
summer.”® 

It  is  probable  that  sheep  were  kept  at  Catta  Hand  as 
most  small  islands  during  this  period  were  used  for  this 
purpose  and  that,  furthermore,  Catta  Hand  up  to  1655 
was  free  to  anyone  or  not  owned  by  any  particular  per¬ 
son.  Misery  and  Winter  Islands  in  Salem  Harbor  as 
well  as  Ten  Pound  Island  in  Gloucester  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  this  pasturage: 

“It  (Misery  Island)  is  used  as  a  sheep  pasture.  Its 
surface  is  rough.  It  is  walled.”’ 

“Winter  Island  is  used  as  a  common  pasture.”® 

“In  the  waters  of  the  harbor  (Gloucester)  lie  ten-pound 
Island  and  Five-pound  Island,  both  very  small,  but  men¬ 
tioned  by  their  present  names  in  the  early  records  of  the 
town,  a  vote  of  which  in  1644  indicates  the  use  then  made 
of  the  former: 

‘Ten  Pound  Island  shall  be  reserved  for  Rams  onlie,  and 

3  Salem  Town  Eecords  11th  day  of  8th  month  1640. 

4  Ibid — 3rd  day  of  I2th  month  1644. 

5  Ibid — 17th  day  of  May  1647. 

6  Essex  County  Quarterly  Court  Files,  vol.  V,  leaves  116,  117. 

7  Reverend  William  Bentley.  History  of  Salem. 

8  Ibid. 
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whoever  shall  put  on  anie  but  great  Ramms  shall  forfeit 
2s  6d  per  head.’ 

Nine  years  after  Catta  Hand  was  granted  to  John 
Endecott,  or  in  1664,  Robert  Cotta  sold  his  dwelling  house 
and  land  in  Salem: 

“Be  it  knowne  vnto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I, 
Robert  Cotta  of  Salem,  in  ye  county  of  Essex  in  New 
England,  taylor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  ye  sume  of 
fifty  pounds — sett  over  unto  John  Waters  of  ye  same 
place,  planter,  all  that  my  dwelling  house, — ^with  all  my 
land, — containing  fifteen  acres — upon  the  North  Neck, 
and  bounded  on  ye  North  east  with  the  river  called  Cow 
house  river — this  eleaventh  day  of  November  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  God,  one  thousand  six  hundred,  sixty 
fower.”^® 

No  further  trace  of  Robert  Cotta  or  his  family  are  to 
be  found  in  Salem  after  this  date.  Not  only  was  the 
home  and  property  sold,  but  the  children  appear  to  have 
scattered  east  and  west.  In  a  negotiation  with  the  Saga¬ 
more  tribe,  which  was  confirmed  in  1665  and  brought  to 
the  general  court  in  July  1726,  a  John  Cotta  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  “deed  to  Sylvanus  Davis  Esq.  dated  June  14 
1654,  for  five  hundred  acres  of  Land  at  Oyster  River  in 
Damarscotte  River.”^^ 

One  Peter  Cotta,  in  1724  (  ?),  gave  testimony  of  having 
worked  on  a  wharf  in  Boston  belonging  to  Jonathan  Cor¬ 
win  of  Salem:  “ —  I  hired  a  sd  shop  and  wharf  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  did  improve  sd  wharf.”^^ 

Mary  Cotta,  in  1733,  in  Falmouth,  received  pay  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  being  among:  “Sundry  per¬ 
sons  for  what  was  remaining  due  to  them  after  the  £2000 
paid  out  of  the  Stock  for  the  Trade  with  the  Indians 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Late  Intervieu 
at  FALMth  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  viz..  To  Mary  Cotta 
her  acco*  of  Disbursements,  24.  .12.  .6”^® 

Finally,  Richard  and  Marjary  Cotta,  on  Sept.  21, 

9  Babson,  History  of  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

10  Essex  Reg.  Deeds,  vol.  II,  p.  293. 

11  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  29,  p.  224. 

12  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  Manuscripts.  1724,  their  date  (?). 

13  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  244,  doc.  444,  folio  319. 


A  Narrative  ot  the  late  Dilturbances  at  Marblehead. 


To  ibo  PUBLIC. 

cbo  Utc  di(lMib«ncrt  ia  tbii  olace 
be  rigbily  kindeiftood  ••  *«ll  ti 
undue  intpreffioni  of  ihrm  be  rcaoved, 

‘  ibe  foilovtM  ii  viib  fubn.fioa  lud 
ibe  public.  TM  life  o(  <bti  ntirattue  ii 
iH«  diifetmt  rcporli  mide  of  thrfc  •ff'iir*, 
.ixicuUilr  I'oa  aa  ankle  of  iatcUiieoce  re* 
■»  iMpblf  on  ibe  phfr»ciaB  and  paticnii  el 
tiri  Holpii'U  **  tncOBi  ibeCc  difotderi. 
flrpi  10  injure  tbc  inooccat  a^et  viih  great 
I|rmcni.  wbile  eaeorreded,  and  bp  dr* 
threi  ot  a  juft  (Kuriiy  for  the  public 
,  ilKf  l(fl«B  <bdr  moiivea  to  nerii  it.— ~ 
irr  dtfi'OU*  <bcn  of  baaing  tiiHh  falrlp  ea* 

1  ind  (hall  gladlp  be  ronrinetd  of  aep  error! 
mif  appear  >■>  attempting  It  |  bciag 
dx  refjK«  to  the  public. 

JOKATHAN  GLOVER, 
AZOR  orne, 
t/!!.  I77d  JOHN  GLOVER. 

ELBRIDGE  GERRY. 

E  difturbaneca  mentioned  were  all  of  them 
live  to  tbe  EITrs  Hofpttal,  >od  perhapa 
idea  of  the  matter  ii  to  be  had  from 
><1  tbe  cirrumftanret  which  attended  the 
1.  rirrfing  on,  and  ending  of  that  infti- 
bui  before  tbia  procedure,  juftice  claima 
n  the  part  of  t^  pb^ftetan  and  paitenia 
;  who,  in  the  American  magarinc  of 
lift,  arc  reprefenicd  ai  the  caufc  of  the 


profpeAa  of  feceriirg  their  Ii*et  b?  inetulatinn  j 
they  ihercfote  preferred  a  pennon,  praping  the 
Seledmen  in  tbc  wordi  follnwing,  **  Toconrcnc 
*'  the  inbabiiania  of  Marblehead  ai  foen  aa  map 
**  he,  to  know  tbe  minda  of  faid  iahahiiania 
**  whether  ihep  will  ered  and  build  an  inorulanng 
**  ho^tal  for  the  fmall  pox  on  foaw  ifland  in 
*'  Salem  harbour,  fuch  aa  the  town  of  Salero  map 
'*  gi««  leave  for  ;  and  in  cafe  the  lowa  {ball  not 
'*  fee  be  lo.burld  one  ihemfelvei,  whether  it  would 
**  be  difagreeable  to  ikciii  if  a  number  of  indivi- 
dual*,  inbabiiaiiia  of  the  town  of  Maiblchcad, 
**  Alould  undertake  the  fame  at  their  own  private 
**  expenre.''  Thii  the  town  took  into  confadc- 
ration,  and  proceeded  ai  followi  : 

“  At  a  meeting  cf  tbe  freeholder!  and  eiber 
**  inhabitant*  of  Marblehead,  qualified  to  vote  in 
'*  town  afTaira,  accardiog  to  liw,  dulp  warned  aitd 
**  kgaliv  convened  the  9'h  day  of  Auguft,  1773. 

*'  Deaenn  Stepheti  Phillipt,  Moderator. 

**  Tbe  queftiorr  war  put,  Whether  there  {bould 
*'  be  an  inoculaiiog  hofui'al  ercArd  on  fomc  iftand 
“  in  Salem  hubour.  or  po-t,  at  the  cxpencc  of 
**  ihi*  town  {  ii  paffed  in  ihc  negative. 

•'  ^’oied.ihat  it  it  agreeable  in  the  inhabitania  of 
**  ihia  town  for  an  inncula'ing  hofp^ial  to  be  erefled 
**  on  Tome  iflmd  in  Salem  harbour  or  port,  at  tbe 
**  expence  of  fuch  individuali  at  map  incline  to 
undertake  it  :  Providrd  furb  individuali  (hall 
*«  obtain  Irtve  (mm  the  town  of  Salem  fnr  eteft- 
ing  faii  hofpiial,  and  the  Selcfhncn  for  the  time 
*'  being  of  ibit  town  be  invrfted  wiib  pn*er  at  all 


l^»od  ;  it  ia  probable  that  nothing  fu-ther  mj, 
be  squired  bp  ibe  public  to  confute  ihii  objr/Jior.. 

However,  it  map  not  be  amift  to  .  bfe.ve .  ibai 
n  pemion  to  the  Governor  and  Cvwneil, 
Lat-lfland  ia  again  mentioned  ;  and  ihel>t  ‘  ,w  r.; 
II  a  copp  of  it  with  the  fubfenbeii  namer,  of  whicn 
160  weie  inhabitantt  of  Marblehead. 
).,  *  *  l^*c'*l*f*cpThomaa  Huiehinf.'O,  tfq; 
Governor  end  Commander  in  Chief,  m  anO 
®*cf  hitMijeftp’ipiovineeof  Marjchgfetti-Bap, 
*  ***ae**  Honorable  hit  Majeftp’i  Council. 

!(  T-LiV”  Eicrllencp  and  Honr  r*, 

*  fubfcribcrt,  inhabitantl  of  the  in»ncf 
^l*^*'^**^*^  and  other  townt  adjacent  ihereio, 
*'  beg  leave  to  fubmii  their  unhappp  cirrumflancet 
**  ~^**'*^  crmfidaratinn,  and  huehlv  to  fhrw. 
I*  That,  bp  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
“  town  of  Mtrblehrad  for  a  monih  paft,  ha*  been 
“  and  ia  non  vi^iied  nith  a  mofi  pcHikni'al  Oil 
*'  eafe,r^  SmtU^P $r  •*—  That  aliho'  eveiv  prudent 
**  ■'•afore  cooMnuei  to  be  ufed  for  fioppitig  it* 
*'  prO|/efi,  pet  iheir  it  ihe  prcaiefi  daogn  rf  n* 
fpreading  ;  at  fiftp.mnc  peifini  have  al-ea^p 
“  received  ihe  diAemper,  artd  manp  r,f  ibe  loh*  - 
'*  bitann  are  dailp  taken  down  nithoot  ihi  'raff 
*'  prcviout  lu^picion  of  having  received  it  —  1  h.f 
**  the  famibet,  at  ■ell  at  the  peif  mt  of  oianv  I'f 
**  the pe'iaonert,  are  in  imminent  darker  ht'e- 
'*  fiOBt ;  ihrie  being  oui  of  1  nenip  me  pcifi'ni  *  ho 
**  have  bad  tbc  difrale  vtiihoui  pern*'  i*  inn  .tour  teen 
*•  who  have  died  of  ihe  f«me  Thar  (h  uid  anp 
**  ef  the  nuMlime  town  ihit  wa»  be  redotrd  to 
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1739,  are  recorded  as  witnessing  the  will  of  Elizabeth 
Orne  in  Boston  and  a  petition  to  Jonathan  Belcher  and 
the  General  Court  there.^^ 

In  weighing  the  foregoing  facts  certain  considerations 
and  questions  may  be  noted: 

In  the  earliest  records,  the  island  is  referred  to  as  Catta 
and  later  as  Cotta  Island.  On  the  ground  that  neither  of 
these  designations  could  possibly  be  misspellings  for  cat, 
we  are  justified  in  searching  for  an  association  with  some 
person  named  similarly.  The  fact  that  such  a  person  had 
lived  in  Salem,  (Robert  Cotta  or  Cotty),  and  that  he  has 
been  established  as  having  possessed  salt  marsh  land  and 
that  his  wife  had  pastured  sheep  on  land  not  otherwise 
identified,  may  further  justify  us  in  reaching  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  our  island,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  historical 
sketch,  in  some  manner  or  other,  acquired  its  original 
name  as  a  reference  to  him.  It  does  not  seem  extravagant 
to  presume  that  a  tailor  with  six  children  might  push 
further  from  the  shore  to  the  island  and  the  sea  beyond, 
inscrutable  as  his  purpose  for  so  doing  may  have  been. 
What  may  have  immediately  proceeded  the  granting  of  the 
island  to  the  honored  Endecott,  and  what  bearing  such 
grant  may  have  had  on  the  fortunes  of  the  tailor  and  the 
six  children,  are  questions  with  which  the  imagination  may 
only  amuse  itself,  but  can  never  be  answered. 

We  must  conclude  that,  during  the  twenty  years  (1635- 
1655),  during  which  the  records  are  silent,  Robert  Cotta 
had  either  a  habitation  or  a  dealing  with  the  island  which 
derived  its  name  accordingly.^® 

Cat  Island  ekom  1655  to  1946 

In  the  Spring  of  1655,  twenty-seven  years  after  his 
landing  in  Naumkeag,  John  Endecott  was  still  mindful  of 
the  beauty  of  those  islands  which  dotted  his  passage  to 
these  shores.  Though  now  governor  of  the  colony,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  those  early  days  and  the  islands 

14  Ibid. — ^vol.  17,  p.  646. 

15  Two  other  historians  appear  to  share  this  thought :  “Its 
(Cat  Island)  proper  name  was  Cotta  Island,  the  name  being 
derived  from  that  of  its  owners.”  C.  H.  Webber  and  W.  S. 
Nevins.  Old  Naumkeag.  p.  229. 
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which,  then  were,  “covered  with  a  thick  woods.”  In  seek¬ 
ing  title  to  one  of  them  perhaps  he  foresaw  other  than 
their  mere  charm.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons 
to  own  one,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  on  May  23,  fulfilling  his  desire,  voted  in  these 
words:  “At  the  request  of  O'  PSENT  honoured  GOV¬ 
ERNOR,  Jon  Endicott  Esq.,  the  iland  called  Catta 
Hand  being  about  two  acors,  lying  neere  to  Marble  Head, 
Shall  and  hereby  is  graunted  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ev 
PVIDED  it  be  not  given  to  any  toune  or  PSON  already.” 

Six  days  later,  the  General  Court  confirmed  the  grant: 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  iland  called  Catta  Iland,  being 
about  two  acres,  lying  neere  to  Marble  Head,  Shall  and 
is  heereby  graunted  to  JN“  Endicott,  Esq.,  the  honored 
GOVNR  and  to  his  heirs.” 

The  Court  made  grants  to  those  in  favor  and  to  the 
Colony’s  worthy  representatives.  Three  years  later,  in 
1658,  another  island  was  granted  in  part  to  Endicott  and 
three  others  in  consideration  of  their  services : 

“This  court  in  consideration  of  the  honnored  GOV¬ 
ERNOR  JN"  Endicott  Esq.,  his  great  service  to  this 
country,  together  w*"  the  good  service  of  Rich  Bellingham, 
Esq.,  Dep*  GOVERNOR  and  in  respect  of  Major  Gen¬ 
erali  Daniell  Dennison,  his  great  paynes  in  transmitting 
the  lawes  and  in  regard  of  Major  William  Hawthorne’s 
surrendering  his  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  formerly 
graunted  to  him,  doe  relinquish  theire  clayme  and  doe 
graunt  all  theire  right  and  interest  that  this  Court  have 
or  might  have  in  Block  Island  to  the  above  mentioned 
fower  gen‘n  to  each  of  them  a  quarter  parte.” 

J ohn  Endecott,  before  being  able  to  share  in  any  active 
island  proprietorship,  died  on  the  15th  day  of  March 
1665.  His  will  dated  May  2,  1659  conveyed  Catta  Iland 
to  his  wife  and  children: 

“I  give  unto  her  Catta  Hand  neere  Salem  wch  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  gave  me  during  her  naturall  liefe  and  after 
her  decease  to  my  twoe  sonnes  John  and  Zerababel  or  the 
longest  liver  of  them.” 

Zerubbabel  outlived  John.  He  had  seven  children,  tjvo 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  to  these  last  five,  Mary, 
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Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Hanna  and  Mehetable,  Zerubbabel  be¬ 
queathed:  “Cotta  Hand  or  any  other  land  belonging 
to  me  which  I  have  not  otherwise  bequeathed.”^® 

The  bequest  was  hardly  an  appropriate  one  for  five 
maidens,  so  their  brother,  Samuel,  in  1687,  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  them,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  thirty-two  year, 
first  proprietorship  of  Catta  Hand. 

Unlike  her  sister  islands.  Misery  and  Bakers,  Cat  Island 
has  always  been  privately  owned.  It  was  granted  in. 
1655,  sold  in  1687,  and  ever  since  has  been  held  per¬ 
sonally  by  various  proprietors.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
until  the  year  1731  did  the  town  of  Salem  release  Bakers 
and  Misery  islands  for  sale.  Up  to  this  date,  Salem  had 
reserved  title  to  them,  leasing  them  out  whenever  oppoiv 
tunity  arose. 

As  early  as  April  7, 1677  the  Selectmen  voted: 

“y‘  ye  islands  belonging  to  y  towne  or  any  other  places 
y*  shall  bee  found  conueniant,  by  ye  selectmen,  shall  bee 
lett  out  to  hire  as  they  can  agree,  to  bee  Improved  for  ye 
townes  use  for  ye  maintenance  of  a  Schoolmast".” 

Educational  demands  were  ever  increasing,  schoolhouses 
and  teachers  had  to  be  financed,  so  a  committee  comprised 
of  seven  selectmen  and  three  school  committee  members,  as 
follows : 

Thos.  Flint,  yeoman  ) 

Ichabod  Plaisted,  merchant) 

John  Higginson,  gent’n  ) 

Daniel  Epes,  esquire  )  Selectmen 
Joseph  Orne,  jr.  merchant  ) 

Miles  Ward,  joyner  ) 

Ben  Lynde,  jr.  esquire  ) 

Thos.  Barton,  apothecary  )  School  Committee 
Mitchell  Sewall,  gent’n  ) 

ruled  on  December  7,  1731  to  release  forever:  “aU  such 
right,  title.  Interest,  Claim  or  Demand  whatsoever  as  ye 
Town  of  Salem  Ever  had,  How  have  or  ought  to  have  in 
and  unto  the  aforesaid  islands”  and  further  that  the  in¬ 
come  from  any  sales  of  this  property  “shall  be  wholly 
16  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  16,  p.  326. 
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appropriated  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Salem.”^’^ 

With  further  reference  to  the  islands,  at  this  time  the 
same  committee  agreed:  “That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and 
for  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Salem  from  time 
to  time  and  at  all  times  forever  hereafter  to  enter  upon 
the  islands  and  take  and  carry  awav  any  rocks  and  stones 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  island  below  highwater  mark 
without  impeachment  for  trespass  and  without  any  ac¬ 
count,  reckoning  or  payment  therefor  to  be  ^iven,  rendered 
or  made  to  any  person  whomsoever.” 

This  agreement  was  primarily  for  mariners  who  sought 
ballast  for  their  ships.  Yet,  geologically  minded,  as  late 
as  1753,  in  a  conveyance  of  title  at  Bakers  Island,  the 
grantor,  as  was  not  uncommon,  transferred  title :  “saving 
and  reserving  all  mines,  minerals  and  ores  of  every  name 
or  denomination  whatsoever,  with  liberty  to  serch  for, 
digs  and  carry  off  the  same.”  (See  Appendix) 

Richard  Reade  of  Marblehead  was  the  first  actual  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Cat  Island.  Reade,  classified  as  a  “Marrin,” 
was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants.  (See  Appendix). 
He  had  always  been  active  in  the  town’s  welfare,  partici¬ 
pated  especially  in  the  settlement  of  Indian  land  claims 
and  kept  a  lasting  friendship  with  John  Endecott.  The 
Governor  had  corresponded  with  a  Dr.  Samuel  Reade 
in  London  about  the  apprenticeship  of  his  son  in  England 
and  sent  him  funds  to  see  that  the  son  was  instructed  “in 
some  goode  trade  to  the  liking  of  the  said  Sammuell 
Reade.”  The  friendship  of  Endecott  with  Richard  Reade 
of  Marblehead  and  the  relationship  with  Dr.  Reade  in 
London  undoubtedly  led  to  Richard  Reade’s  purchase  of 
the  island.  On  March  4,  1687,  for  sixteen  pounds,  paid 
by  Richard  Reade,  Samuel  Endecott :  “assigns  all  that  his 
Island  Scituate  lying  and  being  in  ye  Tounship  of  Marble¬ 
head  commonly  called  and  Knoune  by  ye  name  of  Catt 
Hand  graunted  to  ye  late  worship  John  Endicott  Esq., 
Governor  of  Ye  Massachusetts  Colloney  of  New  Eng- 
land.”^8 

17  Salem  Town  Kecords. 

18  Essex  Deeds,  book  12,  p.  165. 
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Ownership  of  Cat  Island  by  the  Reade  family  lasted 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  although  during  this  period 
the  “iland”  was  used  more  than  once  for  mortgage  security. 
After  Richard  Reade,  the  island  fell  to  his  son  Samuel. 
Samuel  had  three  daughters.  Prudence  Tucker,  Martha 
Howell  and  Ann  Bradstreet.  In  addition  were  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  his  two  brothers.  So  much  uncertainty  about  the 
family  property  arose,  that  in  the  year  1732,  an  “in¬ 
denture^®  of  partition  betwixt  John  Reed  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Shoreman ;  Samuel  Reed,  Cordwainer ;  Bridges 
Reed,  joyner;  Richard  Reed,  sailmaker;  and  Ebenezer 
Lowell  of  Marblehead,  merchant;  and  Mary  his  wife,” 
witnessed  that  these  proprietors  stood:  “possessed  of  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  land  in  Marblehead  described  as  follows, 
first:  the  Mansion  house  of  Sam’l  Reade  with  the  land 
thereto  belonging,  a  coopers  shop  near  Codners  Cove,  a 
barn  and  warehouse,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Marblehead  called  Cat  Island  measuring  near 
about  ten  acres  with  five  cows  commonages  in  the  common 
lands  of  Marblehead;  and  being  desirous  of  equal  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  pieces  of  land  so  that  they  can  possess  and  en¬ 
joy  their  respective  parts,”  allocations  in  part  were  there¬ 
fore  made  to  “Samuel  Read  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  before 
mentioned  Island  called  Cat  Island.” 

Cat  Island  was  finally  given  up  by  Samuel  Read  and 
went  forever  out  of  the  Read  family  on  an  unsatisfied 
mortgage  in  1761.  The  Wait  (Wahte)  family  from  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  Charlestown  assumed  ownership  from  this 
time  until  just  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Inventory^®  of  the  Estate  of  M'  Sammll :  Reed  late 
of  Marblehead  In  the  County  of  Essex  in  I7ew  England  de¬ 
ceased  taken  by  us  the  Subscribers  the  N’inth  day  of  May 
1719: 

Catt  Island  appraised  at  200  pounds. 

To  a  trunndl  bedstead,  featherbed  bolster  with  2 

rugs  and  a  blankett  at  05-00-00 

To  2  feather  beds  bolsters  pillows  and  other  their 

appurtenanse  at  22-00-00 


19  Ibid — March  25,  1732,  book  115,  p.  103. 

20  Essex  Probate,  vol.  313,  p.  23. 
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To  a  bed  &  furniture  in  the  Kitchen  chamber  at  10-00-00 
To  an  old  featherbed  &  furniture  at  05-00-00 

To  11  pr  of  sheets  at  8£  5s — To  table  linnen  at  4£  12-05-00 

To  Wooden  Ware  at  20s — To  Picktures  at  5s —  01-05-00 

To  Lumber  in  the  Garret  at  10s — to  a  beam  &  i  & 

%  load  weights  30s  02-00-00 

To  Wooden  Ware  at  12s — To  brass  Ware  at  4£ — 

To  a  Copper  at  2£  06-12-00 

To  Iron  Ware  at  7£ — To  pewter  at  12£ — to  tables 
chairs  &  cooking  Glass  at  6£ — To  2  horses  at 
8£ — To  36  ounces  of  silver  plate  at  20£ —  53-00-00 

To  an  Island  Called  Catt  Island  at  200-00-00 

To  a  ten  acre  Lott  at  the  ferry  &  a  Cowes  Lease 

thereto  at  120-00-00 

To  halfe  of  a  lease  of  a  fish  fence  stage  and  ware¬ 
house  upon  the  Neck  at  100-00-00 

To  a  Cooper  Shop  &  Cowes  lease  thereto  belonging 

at  080-00-00 

To  a  fish  fence,  stage  &  Warehouse  at  300-00-00 

To  a  house  &  Cowes  lease  betwixt  the  Stage  &  Cap* 

Nordens  Warehouse  100-00-00 

To  3  acres  i  of  Land  at  the  Ferry  Lotts  at  030-00-00 

To  his  mansion  house  &  another  house  near  thereto 
&  a  shop  &  two  barns  &  the  Land  thereto  be¬ 
longing  with  a  Cowes  lease  &  half  &  a  pew  in 
the  old  meeting  house  in  all  at  1020-00-00 


2067-02-00 

At  the  desyre  of  Mrs  Mary  Eeed  Executrix  to  the  estate  of 
her  husband  M*  Samll:  Reed,  we  Apprised  the  above  said 
Estate  at  two  thousand  sixty  seven  pounds  &  two  shillings 
the  day  &  year  above  written:  given  under  our  hands  at 
Marblehead  the  9th  day  of  May  1719. 

July  17,  1719 

Mary  Reed  Sam"  Russell 

The  first  mention  of  any  house  on  the  island  appears  on 
February  20,  1738,  when  Samuel  Reade  deeded  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  James  Bowdoin  for  a  loan  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds:  “All  my  certain  Island  of  Marblehead 
which  is  commonly  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Catt 
Island  together  with  the  house  and  Woods  thereon.” 
Again,  in  February,  1746,  when  Samuel  Reade  received 
from  John  Oliver  seventy  five  pounds  for:  “all  one  half 
of  that  island  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Catt  Island 


GENERAL  JOHN  GLOVER  OF  MARBLEHEAD 
One  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Essex  Hospital 
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lying  in  the  harbour  of  Marblehead  with  the  one  half  of 
the  house  thereon. 

IN’ot  all  payments  during  these  years  were  made  in 
English  money.  Spanish  dollars  flowed  in  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  West  Indies  trade.  The  Colony  grew  ever 
more  independent,  even  to  setting  up  its  own  mint  for  the 
coinage  of  bullion,  plate  or  Spanish  coin.  A  conveyance 
of  Misery  Island  in  1740,  called  for  “twenty-six  hundred 
fifty-five  ounces  of  coined  silver  or  sterling  alloy.”  An¬ 
other  in  1754  demanded  “eleven  hundred  eighty-seven 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight  before  the  ensealing  hereof.” 

A  hundred  years  earlier,  in  June  1630,  the  Bay 
Company’s  Flag-Ship  “Arbella,”  crept  cautiously,  “thro 
the  narrow  streight  between  Bakers  Isle  and  Little  Isle 
and  came  to  an  anchor  a  little  within  the  islands.”*^.  Now 
over  a  dozen  ships  daily  entered  and  cleared  from  Marble¬ 
head  and  Salem.  Trading  was  not  only  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Yet,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  with  this  increase  in  shipping  came  the  scourge  of 
smallpox. 

Only  nine  years  previous  Marblehead  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  disease.  Its  scars  hardly  healed,  the  townsmen 
were  now  ready  to  combat  the  pestilence  by  any  necessary 
measures.  Among  the  foremost  men  during  this  out¬ 
break  were  John  and  Jonathan  Glover,  Elbridge  Gerry 
and  Azor  Orne.  They  took  immediate  steps  towards  the 
construction  of  an  inoculation  center  on  Cat  Island.  At 
first,  they  instigated  a  petition,  signed  by  thirteen  men : 
Thomas  Lewis  Jeremiah  Proctor 

Robert  Hooper  Samuel  Hooper 

John  Prince  Knott  Martin 

John  Sparhawk  John  G^rry 

John  Glover  Thomas  Batman 

Israel  Foster  John  Prentiss 

Richard  Reed 

asking  the  town  to  construct  the  hospital.** 

21  Essex  Deeds,  book  78,  p.  121. 

22  Hist,  of  New  England,  Winthrop,  Sat.  June  12,  or  vol.  I, 
page  25. 

23  “A  narrative  of  the  late  disturbances  at  Marblehead”  in 
Essex  Gazette,  Mar.  22-29,  1774. 
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The  town  voted  negatively  on  the  measure,  hut  allowed  a 
hospital  to  be  built  privately.  Salem,  likewise,  consented 
on  August  16,  1773,  with  the  only  stipulation  that  ap¬ 
proval  first  be  granted  by  the  General  Court.  The  Court, 
unfortunately,  was  not  in  session  at  the  time,  so  another 
petition,  preferred  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Hooper,  Jeremiah 
Lee,  Benjamin  Marston  and  Jonathan  Glover  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governor,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  asking  for 
permission  to  open  the  hospital. 

This  petition,^*  dated  August  27,  was  signed  by :  “most 
of  the  principle  gentlemen  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Beverly 
and  Lynn.” 


{Salem  Signers.) 
J.  Fisher 
Peter  Frye 
Benj.  Pickman 
David  Britton 
John  Prince 
George  Dodge 
Stephen  Higginson 
John  Pickering,  Jun. 
Jacob  Ashton 
John  Gardner,  3d 
Samuel  West 
Richard  Nicholls 
John  Johnstone 
George  Abbot 
Wm  Vans 
Row.  Savage 
William  Pynchon 
William  Pickman 
Sam.  Ward 
Daniel  Hathorne 
John  White,  jun. 
Edward  Allen 
Jos.  White 
Joseph  Chipman 
Jona.  Gardner,  jun. 
.Jonathan  Peal,  jun. 
Samuel  Flagg 
Henry  Gardner 
Josiah  Orne 


Richard  Derby,  jun. 
William  West 
John  Nutting 
David  Masury 
Sam.  Page 
William  Northey 
Sam.  Hall 
Jonathan  Payson 
David  Ropes 
Jos.  Hart 
Francis  Grant 
Daniel  Mackay 
Jos.  Grant 
Aaron  Waitt 
John  Butler 
John  Mascarene 
Joseph  Clough 
Robert  Proctor 
Robert  Buffum 
Benj.  Hooper 
Thorndike  Procter 
Abraham  Safford 
Addison  Richardson 
John  Higginson 
George  Gardner 
Weld  Gardner 
Jonathan  Ropes,  jun. 
John  Turner 
Sam  Field 
Daniel  King 


24  Ibid. 
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Eleazer  Moses 
Benj.  King 
Andrew  Dalgleish 
Daniel  Cheever 
William  Orne 
Eben.  Swan 
Enoch  Collins 
Wm.  Goodhue 
Richard  Derby 
Sam.  Barton 
Sam.  Calhorn 
C.  G.  Pickman 
E.  Putnam 
John  Appleton 
George  Deblois 
Nath.  Sparhawk 
Joseph  Dowse 
E.  Routh 
Nath.  Dabney 
Tim.  Orne 
John  Sargent 
Eben.  Beckford 
Benj.  Coats 
Francis  Cabot 
Ths.  Poynton 
Nathan  Goodale 
Jonathan  Orne 
Henry  Higginson 
Joseph  Churchill 
Alex.  Walker 
Joshua  Ward 

(Marblehead) 
Robert  Hooper 
Jeremiah  Lee 
Benj.  Marston 
Richard  Reed 
John  Gallison 
Jacob  Fowle 
Tho.  Robie 
Woodw.  Abrahams 
Peter  Jayne 
John  Prentice 
Joshua  Foster 
Samuel  Gail 
Tho.  Lewis 


Nathan  Bowen 
Robert  Girdler,  jun. 
William  Humphreys 
Benj.  Thompson 
Benj.  Russell 
Eben  Grunn 
John  Harris,  jun. 
Sew.  Lee 
Joseph  Prichard 
John  Lyons 
Stephen  Sewell 
Wm  Lee 
Sam.  Trevett 
Sam.  White 
Caleb  Gibbs 
Robert  Hooper,  3d 
Burrel  Devereux 
Russell  Trevett 
John  Carder 
Richard  Bowden 
Tho.  Willi  ston 
Wm  Stacey 
William  Lecraw 
John  Hooper 
Robert  Devereux 
Sam.  Brimblecom 
Sam.  Selman 
James  Doake 
Charles  Hall 
Henry  Sanders 
Richard  James 
Richard  Stiles 
Francis  Abbot 
Richard  Beasem 
Edward  Fittiplace 
Joshua  Orne 
Francis  Felton 
Tho.  Darrell 
John  Selman 
John  Brown 
John  Merritt 
Isaac  Mansfield 
Edward  Bowen 
John  Sparhawk 
Richard  Harris 
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Tho.  Gerry 
John  Gerry 
George  M’Call 
Mark  Haskell 
Isaac  Martin 
Swett  Hooper 
Daniel  Glover 
Richard  Phillips 
Sam.  Gerry 
Ambrose  James 
John  Clark 
Tho.  Gerry,  jun. 
Nath.  Homan 
John  Prince 
James  Fuller 
Elkin.  Hitchins 
Jerem.  Procter 
Andrew  Tucker 
Wm  Wittey 
Samuel  Hooper 
Samuel  Reed 
Tho.  Grant 
Eben.  Reed 
Eben.  Warner 
Tho.  Butman 
Daniel  Ryan 
George  Mahoney 
Robert  Ambrose 
Peter  Green 
Israel  Foster 
Wm  Andrews 
John  Ingals 
Nath.  Lyndsey 
Wm  Mills 
Winthrop  Sargent 
Joseph  Rounday 
Geo.  Rounday 
Samuel  Goldsmith 
John  Stimson 
Samuel  Roades 
Tho.  Burn 
Jos.  Butman 
Jos.  Batchelder 
Benj.  Hendley 
Peter  Barnes 


Tho.  Bowden 
John  Webb 
Mich.  Appble 
William  Boden 
Benj.  Reed 
Thomas  Hooper 
Benj.  Gardner 
James  Brison 
Samuel  Stickney 
Tho.  Wendell 
John  Devereux 
Jos.  Cloutman 
Wm  Bacon 
Mich.  Coombes 
Robert  Hooper,  jxin. 
Jona  Phillips 
Amos  Grant 
Wm  Wait 
Samuel  Wait 
Richard  Pedrick 
Richard  Skinner 
Israel  Eaton 
William  Dennis 
John  Wormstead 
Gideon  Phillips 
Timothy  Brown 
Robert  Pearce 
Wm  Shirley 
John  Bridges 
Tho.  Power 
Abraham  Moss 
Richard  Doliber 
Isaac  Collyer 
John  Bowden 
Ashley  Bowen 
John  Roach 
Tho.  Porter 
Tho.  Frothingham 
John  Wilson 
John  M’Carter 
John  Allen 
Daniel  Needham 
Joseph  Lee 
John  Lee 

Nath.  Homan,  jun. 


Proprietors  of  the  Essex  Hospital 
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Wm  Doliber 
Mos  Pickett 
Samuel  Graves 
Jos.  Doliber 
Tho.  Doliber 
Eben.  Clough 
Sam.  Brimblecom 
Wm  Blackler 
Mich  Whittering 
John  Martin 
John  Dixcey 
John  Griste 
John  Griste,  jun. 
Hump.  Devereux,  jun. 
Richard  Homan 
Nath.  Pearce 
Knott  Martin,  jun. 
Ambrose  Homan 
Benj.  Ashton 

{Beverly) 
Nath.  Leach 
Joseph  Rea 
Wm  Dike 
Samuel  Bean 
Joshua  Bison,  jun. 
Joseph  Foster 
Nich.  Coral 
Nich.  Thorndike 
Rob.  Rounday 
Luke  Rounday 
Daniel  Adams 
Francis  Smith 
Jos.  Woodberry 
Isaac  Kimball 
Samuel  Porter 
Nath.  Lamson 
James  Lovet 
James  Lovet,  2d 
Eben.  Ellinwood 
Benj.  Waters 
Jona.  Dampney 
Henry  Pearse 
Wm  Goodridge 
Wm  Elliot 


Henry  Putnam 
Joseph  Raymond 
Thomas  Sanders 
Thomas  Woodberry 
Benj.  Lovit 
Israel  Woodberry 
Ezra  Dodge 
Andrew  Elliot 
Samuel  Herrick 
Eben.  Francis 
Samuel  Leach 
Joseph  Pickett 
John  Cabot 
Stephen  Cabot 
Andrew  Elliot 
Richard  Ellis 
Richard  Cox 
Wm  Bartlet 
Nelson  Podd 
Herbert  Nichols 
Daniel  Wallis,  jun. 
Benj.  Rounday 
Jos.  Batch  elder,  jun. 
Wm  Leech 
Benjamin  Dodge 
Simon  Lovett 
Edm.  Giles 
Geo.  Raymond,  jun. 
George  Raymond 
Henry  Trask 
Caleb  Wallis 
Benj.  Cleaves,  jun. 
Benj.  Cleaves,  3d. 
Bartholomew  Wallis 
Peter  Groves 
Samuel  Raymond 
Richard  Ring 
Francis  Lamson 
Joseph  Barker 
Tho.  Champney 
Samuel  Goodridge 
Nehem.  Smith 
Freeborn  Groves 
Samuel  Woodberry 
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Thomas  Foster 

John  Lewis 

Solomon  Lufkin 

Jacob  Newhall 

Ezra  Trask  Foster 

Ezra  Newhall 

Wm  Groves 

William  Attwill 

Henry  Herrick,  jun. 

Ralph  Merrey 

James  Smith 

Elias  Hart 

James  Smith,  jun. 

Henry  Burchsted 

Eeuben  Trask 

Grovar  Pratt 

Solomon  Cole 

John  Burrill 

John  Hale 

Richard  Mansfield 

Job  Smith 

John  Roades 

Andrew  Cabot 

Eben.  Burrill 

Benj.  Waters 

Enoch  Curtis 

Wm  Weste,  jun. 

James  Newhall 

{Lynn) 

John  Quiner 

Sylvanus  Hussey 

Benj.  Witt 

Benjamin  Newhall 

John  Lewis,  3d 

Holton  Johnson 

Daniel  Newhall 

Edward  Clark 

Igna.  Roades 

Jacob  Ramsdall 

Wm.  Roades 

Eben.  Newhall 

John  Nurse 

Increase  Newhall 

Eben.  Mansfield 

Benjamin  Massey 

Trevett  Mansfield 

William  Newhall 

John  Flagg 

Wm  Gray 

Besides  askin"  for  right  to  open  the  hospital,  the  peti¬ 
tion  further  stated  that  fifty-nine  persons  in  town  already 
had  “the  distemper,”  fourteen  out  of  twenty-one  died,  and 
a  “standing  hospital  of  ten  or  fifteen  years”  was  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  further  advised  that  no  patient  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  hospital  without  a  certificate  from  the  doctor 
to  the  selectmen  stating  he  was  free  of  infection  and  “un¬ 
til  said  person  is  properly  shifted  and  cleaned.” 

The  way  being  clear,  the  four  proprietors,  Azor  Orne,  the 
two  Glovers  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  now  privately  under¬ 
took  the  purchase  of  Cat  Island  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Essex  Hospital.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  “each  paying  his 
full  fourth  or  quarter  part,”  Cat  Island  was  purchased 
from  William  Wait  on  September  2,  1773.^®  By  October, 
construction  of  the  hospital  was  well  under  way. 

At  first,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Essex  Hospital 
25  Essex  Deeds,  book  138,  p.  178. 
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were  established  by  three  of  Salem’s  selectmen  and  two 
hospital  proprietors.  The  Salem  selectmen  at  this  period 
were: 

George  Dodge 
John  Gardner,  3d 
Tim  Pickering,  Jun. 
Stephen  Higginson 

In  regard  to  expenses  and  fees  for  inoculation,  it  was 
decided  to  charge  £5.15.0  for  each  patient  “for  board, 
nursing,  inoculation,  etc.,  and  for  the  poor  which  are 
considerably  numerous,  inoculating  gratis  one  poor  in¬ 
habitant  for  every  ten  others  inoculated.”^®  (See  Appen¬ 
dix). 

The  opening  date,  place  of  registry,  method  of  room 
reservation  and  hospital  regulations  were  set  forth  by 
Jonathan  Glover  in  behalf  of  the  directors  on  October  5 : 

Whereas  an  inoculating  hospital  is  now  erecting  on  Cat 
Island  and  it  is  expected  that  matters  will  be  ready  for 
receiving  patients  in  about  ten  days  from  the  date,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  beg  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  the  hospital 
book  will  be  opened  on  Thursday  next  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  at 
the  house  of  Major  Richard  Reed  in  this  town,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  will  be  admitted  in  order  as  their  names  may  be  en¬ 
tered. 

That  each  patient  may  attend  to  his  own  convenience  as 
well  as  the  public  safety,  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  are 
hereto  annexed  and  the  public  are  further  acquainted  that 
the  building  contains  ten  rooms  besides  a  kitchen  and  ac¬ 
comodations  for  a  steward,  physicians,  nurses  and  attend¬ 
ants  each  of  which  will  be  furnished  with  four  beds  and 
other  necessary  utensils  for  eight  patients.  If  a  class  of 
eight  persons  should  apply  for  a  room,  it  will  have  the  pre¬ 
ference  and  be  entered  before  such  persons  as  apply  in¬ 
dividually  at  the  same  time,  and  if  more  classes  should 
apply  at  a  time,  than  there  are  rooms  vacant,  such  only  can 
be  entered  as  are  entitled  by  lot.  The  same  steps  will  be 
assumed  with  respect  to  individuals  and  it  is  intended  that 
every  person  concerned  shall  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Regulation  of  the  Essex  Hospital 
approved  by  the 

Gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Salem  and  Marblehead^’^ 

26  Essex  Gazette,  Sept.  28-Oct.  5,  1773. 

27  Ibid. 
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I.  That  before  the  hospital  is  opened  the  proprietors 
shall  provide  suitable  persons  as  an  Island  guard  and  Boat¬ 
men,  who  shall  on  oath  oblidge  themselves  to  discharge  the 
duties  hereafter  assigned  them. 

3.  That  a  small  house  shall  be  likewise  provided  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  hospital  with  two  rooms  separ¬ 
ated  by  a  close  partition  and  a  door  to  communicate,  the 
one  to  be  for  a  shifting  room  and  the  other  for  a  clean 
room. 

3.  That  each  person  who  is  to  be  inoculated  shall  before 
admission  leave  with  the  Proprietors  a  suit  of  clothes  to  be 
placed  by  the  Boatmen  in  the  clean  room  when  said  person 
is  ready  to  leave  the  hospital. 

4.  That  the  guards  shall  suffer  no  person  to  land  on  the 
island  without  producing  a  permit  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  hospital. 

5.  That  the  Selectmen  of  Marblehead  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  furnished  with  a  list  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
persons  admitted. 

6.  That  the  guards  shall  suffer  no  person  to  come  off  the 
island  before  such  person  has  a  certificate  from  the  doctor 
of  the  hospital,  that  he  is  clear  of  infection  and  is  properly 
clean  and  shifted. 

7.  That  the  guard  shall  not  himself  go  into  nor  suffer 
any  person  during  their  residence  in  the  hospital  to  enter 
the  clean  room,  and  when  any  person  is  ready  to  shift  the 
guard  shall  attend  him.  If  a  male  or  his  wife  or  one  of 
the  nurses  if  a  female  to  the  shifting  and  there  receive  all 
the  apparel  worn  by  such  person  during  inoculation  and 
carry  it  back  to  the  hospital  and  after  washing  and  fumigat¬ 
ing  the  patient,  he  shall  admit  him  to  the  clean  room  there 
to  put  on  clean  apparel  and  be  received  by  the  boatmen. 

8.  That  the  guard  shall  send  all  persons  from  the  island 
in  the  hospital  boat,  and  no  other  boat,  canoe,  etc.,  shall  be 
admitted  near  the  island. 

9.  That  the  boatman  shall  carry  no  person  to  the  island 
without  permit  from  the  proprietors,  nor  bring  any  person 
from  the  island  unless  passed  by  the  guard. 

10.  That  the  boatmen  shall  bring  every  person  coming 
from  the  island  to  Marblehead  and  detain  them  in  the  boat 
until  leave  is  given  by  the  Selectmen  to  land  such  persons. 

II.  That  the  boatmen  shall  visit  the  island  daily  to 
furnish  it  with  necessaries  and  a  fence  shall  be  made 'at 
which  he  shall  deliver  his  supplies,  and  beyond  he  shall  not 


DR.  HALL  JACKSON 
of  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

In  chsrge  of  the  Esse*  Hospital  in  1773 
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pass  nor  shall  the  guard  sufiEer  any  from  the  hospital  to 
come  beyond  it. 

12.  That  the  guard  or  boatmen,  aforesaid,  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  proprietors  whenever  convicted  of  unfaith¬ 
fulness  in  their  office. 

13.  That  no  preference  shall  he  given  to  any  person  be¬ 
longing  to  Marblehead  in  going  to  the  hospital  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  other,  but  that  all  persons  shall  be  admitted 
in  the  order  they  shall  apply. 

14.  That  the  proprietors  do  agree  to  furnish  the  hospi¬ 
tal  with  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  and  all  accomo¬ 
dations  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  patients. 

15.  The  clothing  will  be  returned  after  being  cleaned. 

The  proprietors’  generosity  not  only  included  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  constructing  the  hospital,  but  also  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  services  of  two  eminent  doctors :  “The  hos¬ 
pital  will  be  opened  under  the  care  of  two  physicians,  Dr. 
Hall  Jackson  of  Portsmouth  and  Dr.  Ananias  Randall  of 
Long  Island.  The  Patients  are  desired  to  be  ready  to  go 
over  to  the  hospital  by  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  in  a  coasting 
sloop  which  is  likewise  provided  to  take  them  off  when 
recovered  of  inoculation.” 

Two  schooners,  employed  for  the  staff  and  patients, 
were  the  “Mercury  Cruiser,”  Commodore  Vickery,  and 
the  “Noah’s  Ark,”  Capt.  Dennes.  Samuel  Giles  was  master 
attendant  on  the  Isle  of  Catt. 

Details  of  the  number  of  patients  at  the  island  with  a 
description  of  their  health  and  therapy  are  given  in  these 
paragraphs 

“On  Tuesday  last  the  first  class  of  Patients  went  down 
to  the  Essex  Hospital.  As  a  number  of  respectable  Per¬ 
sons,  of  both  Sexes,  were  in  it  and  the  Hospital  was  clear 
of  Infection,  many  gentlemen  of  the  Town  accompanied 
it  to  the  Island,  and  the  Hospital  was  thronged  in  every 
quarter.  In  the  afternoon  the  House  was  cleared  and  Dr. 
Jackson  proceeded  to  inoculate  the  Patients,  being  One 
Hundred  and  Three  in  number.  Dr.  Randall  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  detained  ’till  towards  the  Evening .  The 

Patients  are  daily  displaying  their  Signal  of  Health  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Island  and  all  are  in  High  Spirits.” 

28  Essex  Gazette,  Oct.  19,  1773. 
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“Doctor  Putnam,  Senior  of  this  Town,  set  off  yesterday 
for  Cat  Island,  to  be  inoculated  for  the  Small-Pox  at  the 
Essex  Hospital.”^® 

“ . behold  what  is  now  doings  at  the  Essex  Hospital 

under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  patients  are  indeed 
confined  to  a  strict  regimen;  but  they  may  every  day  be 
seen  walking  the  island,  shooting  wild  fowl,  playing  at 
quoits,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  only  one  pock,  some  none, 
and  none  of  them  more  than  thirty.  In  all  stages  of  the 
disease  their  windows  are  daily  opened  and  they  are  seen 
exposing  themselves  to  the  open  air  in  all  weathers.”®® 

Dr.  Hall  Jackson  was  called  from  Portsmouth  to  attend 
the  suffering  in  Marblehead.  He  was  a  surgeon  as  well 
as  physician  and  only  thirty-four  years  of  age  when,  “His 
persistent  and  untiring  energies  in  attending  small-pox  pa¬ 
tients  weakened  his  condition  and  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  susceptibility  to  the  disease  which  he  contracted  during 
the  latter  part  of  1773,  being  at  that  time  confined  in  the 
Essex  Hospital.”  Dr.  Jackson  recovered,  received  an 
army  commission,  attended  the  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
was  conferred  a  medical  degree  by  Harvard  in  1793  and 
died  in  1797. 

Notwithstanding  the  complications  of  infection,  together 
with  the  early  hardships  of  inaugurating  an  island  hospi¬ 
tal,  the  excellent  achievements  accomplished  up  to  the  new 
year  were  publicly  announced  in  January  1774:®^ 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  inform  the  public,  that  the  third 
class  of  patients  at  the  Essex  Hospital  are  all  recovered  from 
the  Small-Pox:  Part  of  them  have  returned  home  to  their 
families,  and  the  rest  only  wait  ’till  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Select-men  for  their  return  be  expired. 

Perhaps  never  was  there  an  instance  of  an  hundred  pa¬ 
tients  of  such  different  ages,  constitutions  and  circumstances 
having  had  the  disease  more  favourable  or  more  alike.  Some 
of  them  were  considerably  advanced  in  years  and  of  bad  con¬ 
stitutions;  others  were  women  with  infants  at  their  breasts, 
and  others  pregnant:  yet  none  of  them  had  more  than  thirty 
pustules  in  the  face;  few  more  than  ten,  and  some  scarcely 
any.  Not  one  person  in  ten  had  the  real  inflammatory  symp- 

29  Ibid,  Oct.  26,  1773. 

30  Ibid,  Oct.  29,  1773. 

31  Essex  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1774. 
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tom,  or  the  slightest  headache,  or  other  complaint,  previous 
to  the  eruption :  and  none  of  them  were  confined  by  the  dis¬ 
order  to  the  house. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Essex  Hospital  was  opened  at 
a  time  when  dysenteries,  malignant  fevers  and  other  putrid 
diseases  were  epidemic  in  this  country.  The  constitution  of 
the  air  peculiar  to  the  season  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  a  Hospital  than  elsewhere:  And 
considering  the  animal  steams  and  corrupt  air,  which  must 
prevail,  where  numbers  of  persons  reside  for  any  length  of 
time  under  the  same  roof;  must  not  diseases  be  expected? 
and  is  it  not  wonderful,  so  few  have  suffered  by  them?  For 
it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  no  other  accidents  have 
happened  to  any,  than  probably  would  have  taken  place,  had 
there  been  no  Small-Pox  in  the  hospital.  All  in  this  last 
class  have  passed  safely  through  this  dangerous  disease;  and 
those  in  former  classes,  who  had  any  accidental  disorder, 
were  not  in  the  least,  even  the  remotest  danger  from  the 
Small-Pox,  which  they  had  as  lightly  and  mildly  as  could 
be  wished. 

Many  have  left  the  Hospital  in  better  health  than  they 
had  when  they  entered  it:  and  it  may  be  proper  to  caution 
all  to  lay  some  restraint  on  their  appetites  in  the  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  and  spirituous  liquors.  A  month’s  confinement, 
a  low  vegetable  diet,  repeated  evacuations  and  the  discharges 
naturally  made  by  the  Small-Pox,  generally  leave  people  with 
keen  appetites:  This,  added  to  the  pleasing  thoughts  of 
having  recovered  from  a  disease,  which  is  commonly  antici¬ 
pated  with  dread,  may  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  transgress 
the  rules  of  temperance.  Indeed,  with  care,  such  a  course 
of  alternative  medicines  and  such  a  strict  regimen  may  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  prolong  life:  But  without  it,  persons  of¬ 
ten  repent  too  late  their  indiscretion  and  want  of  resolution. 

Among  others,  who  have  left  the  Essex  Hospital,  is  Capt. 
Lowell  of  Newbury-Port,  whom  we  some  time  ago  mentioned 
to  have  been  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  The 
cure  of  this  person  does  great  honour  to  the  Physician  who 
has  the  care  of  the  Hospital.  He  had  been  inoculated  but 
twelve  days,  and  the  Small-Pox  was  just  making  its  appear¬ 
ance,  when  the  accident  happened,  by  which  his  left  arm 
was  blown  off  and  never  found,  and  the  remaining  part  was 
amputated  within  four  inches  of  his  shoulder:  The  right 
hand  and  part  of  the  arm  were  tom  to  pieces;  and  his  arm 
was  amputated  just  below  the  elbow:  The  large  vessels  of 
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the  neck,  the  windpipe  and  the  lower  jaw-bone  from  the 
chin  to  the  ear,  laid  quite  bare;  and  three  of  the  upper  fore 
teeth  broken  off  with  a  piece  of  the  jaw:  The  coats  of  the 
right  eye  pierced  and  its  humours  discharged,  and  the  bone 
between  the  eye  and  nose  broken  through:  The  other  eye 
greatly  hurt;  the  whole  skin  of  the  face  and  breast  much 
burnt,  and  several  shivers  of  bones  driven  into  his  cheeks  in 
different  places :  besides  this,  he  also  had  a  wound  four  inches 
long  in  the  inside  of  his  thigh,  which  was  so  filled  with 
powder  that  it  was  not  discovered  ’tiU  several  days  after 
the  accident.  Noth  withstanding,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
seven  days  he  is  so  far  recovering  to  need  no  further  care 
of  a  Surgeon. 

At  this  period,  the  common  preventive  measure  against 
small  pox  was  inoculation  with  material  from  human  cases 
of  the  disease.  This  not  only  frequently  resulted  in  gen¬ 
eralized  small  pox  in  the  individual,  but  at  the  same  time 
caused  transmission  of  contagious  diseases.  With  the 
appearance  of  Tenner’s  paper,  in  1798,  on  the  prevention 
of  small  pox,  or  variola,  by  inoculating  with  cow  pox  or 
vaccinia,  hence  vaccination,  these  unfortunate  accidents 
began  to  decrease  in  number.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
considerably  later  when  cow  pox  material  from  calves 
came  into  exclusive  use,  that  spread  of  disease  by  this 
means  was  eliminated. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
noted  for  its  brilliant  medical  men,  but  notorious  for  its 
innumerable  quacks,  the  Essex  Hospital  was  indeed  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  guided  by  such  an  eminent  physician 
as  Dr.  Jackson.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  able  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  hospital  deserve  recognition  and  commenda¬ 
tion  for  their  wise  selection  of  this  doctor. 

Whereas  a  Report  has  been  industriously  propogated  that 
the  Dysentery  prevails  at  the  Essex  Hospital,  and  also  that 
a  great  number  of  patients  have  been  thrown  into  a  Saliva¬ 
tion  by  the  too  profuse  Use  of  Mercurials,  This  may  certify 
that  there  is  not  the  least  Complaint  or  Disorder  in  the 
Hospital  excepting  the  Small  Pox;  and  that  out  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleven  Persons  inoculated  not  five  have  made 
any  Complaints  from  the  Use  of  Mercurials,  nor  has  one 
Patient  been  affected  by  the  Small  Pox  or  otherwise  so  far 
as  to  oblige  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  House  one  Day 
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since  his  first  Arrival  on  the  Island.  Not  one  third  of  the 
Mercurials  recommended  and  used  by  some  popular  Practi¬ 
tioners  are  made  Use  of  at  the  Essex  Hospital,  and  those  of 
a  much  milder  and  less  dangerous  Nature.®^ 

Hall  Jackson,  by  desire  of  the  Proprietors 
Essex  Hospital,  Monday  Nov.  1  1773. 

On  Thursday  Evening  died  at  the  Essex  Hospital  of  a 
nervous  Fever,  Sarah  Koads,  aged  15  years.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  Death  were  as  follows.  Avery  Clark,  a  young 
woman  who  heretofore  had  had  the  Small  Pox,  was  employed 
by  the  Proprietors  as  a  Waiter  to  the  Hospital.  She  was 
soon  after  her  coming  to  the  Hospital  seized  with  a  nervous 
Fever,  which  she  had  to  a  very  great  Degree.  The  Deceased 
came  to  the  Hospital  to  be  inoculated,  and  afterwards  to 
serve  as  a  Nurse;  for  want  of  Eoom  and  other  Convenience 
she  was  obliged  to  lodge  with  the  above  Young  Woman  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  her  sickness.  She  went  through  the  Small  Pox, 
which  she  had  equally  favorable  with  any  in  the  Hospital, 
not  having  more  than  twenty  Pustules,  and  those  of  the 
mildest  kind  in  her  Face  and  a  less  proportion  in  her  body. 
During  the  whole  Time  she  did  the  Business  of  a  Nurse  in 
the  Hospital  until  about  six  Days  before  her  Death,  she  was 
seized  with  a  Pain  in  her  Head,  Back  and  Limbs.  A  violent 
Fever  and  Delirium  came  on  and  notwithstanding  she  had 
the  united  consultation  and  advice  of  six  Physicians  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  stroke  of  Death.  The  above  Avery 
Clark  is  on  the  Kecovery. 

We  the  Subscribers,  Practitioners  in  Physick,  do  attest  to 
the  Truth  of  the  above  Narration  and  that  the  said  Person 
died  of  the  nervous  Fever  and  not  from  any  Effects  of  the 
Small  Pox. 

Eben  Putnam 
Nath.  Bond 
Elisha  Whitney 
Elijah  Dix 

Essex  Hospital  Nov.  12,  1773®® 

If  Ashley  Bowen’s  diary  is  reliable  then  the  mortality 
at  “Castle  Pox”  was  not  severe  compared  to  the  terrible 
devastation  in  town : 

(Nov.  1773)  Y  12  Dd  a  Girl  at  Catt  Island. 

Dec.  ”  Ye  1  Dd  Benj.  Eaton  Juner  at  Catt  Is. 

32  Ibid,  Nov.  2,  1773. 

33  Ibid,  Nov.  9,  1773. 
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(Dec.  1773)  Ye  27  a  town  meeting  and  voted  the 
boat  should  not  land  at  New  Worf  or 
Neck  Cove  but  on  Peeches  point  or  Read 
Stone  Cove. 

”  ”  Y  31  Sam  Reeds  wife  like  to  Die  at  Os- 

pital. 

(Jan  1774)  Y  10  Sarah  Broodstreet  come  from  Catt 
Island  Sick  as  Shee  was. 

”  ”  Y  26  this  Night  ye  Essex  Ospital  took 

fier  and  was  consumed  with  Barn,  Litt- 
hous,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  proprietors’  magnanimity,  a  resentful 
attitude  developed  among  some  of  the  town’s  inhabitants. 
Patients  were  landed  from  the  island  on  property  other 
than  that  designated  for  their  behalf.  Transportation  to 
and  from  “Castle  Pox,”  by  means  of  a  coasting  sloop  was 
slow  and  uncertain.  The  winter  season  was  setting  in 
and  the  thought  of  thirty  days  on  a  cold,  windswept  island 
was  enough  to  cause  as  much  as  cure  the  “distemper.” 
The  stigma  of  a  nearby  hospital  stirred  the  sensitive  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  townsmen.  Some  feared  inoculations  would 
spread  the  disease,  while  others  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
the  proprietors  of  working  for  their  own  gain. 

The  Essex  Gazette,  January  18,  1774  reported: 

We  learn  from  Marblehead,  that  considerable  Disturbance 
arose  in  that  Town,  last  week,  with  Respect  to  the  landing 
a  Number  of  Patients  from  the  Essex  Hospital.  It  seems, 
as  we  hear,  that  they  were  coming  ashore  at  a  different  Place 
from  that  lately  voted  by  the  Town  for  their  Landing ;  where¬ 
upon  a  considerable  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  mustered, 
and  beat  or  pushed  them  off  two  or  three  Times;  and  the 
Patients  were  at  Length  obliged  to  look  out  for  another 
Landing-Place. 

We  also  hear,  that  the  People  at  Marblehead  have  burnt 
the  Hospital  Boat,  and  done  some  other  Damage. 

January  25 

Last  Week  four  Men  belonging  to  Marblehead  were  sus¬ 
pected,  by  some  Circumstances  in  their  Behaviour,  of  having 
a  Design  of  attempting  to  steal  a  Quantity  of  Cloathing  from 
the  Essex  Hospital;  they  were  accordingly  watched;  and  on 
Wednesday  Night  last,  on  their  Return  from  the  Island, 
were  pursued  and  taken.  It  appeared  that  they  had  picked 
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up  a  Quantity  of  Cloathing,  near  the  Hospital,  that  was  put 
out  for  airing:  But,  on  their  Eeturn  to  the  Town,  finding 
themselves  pursued  by  several  Boats,  threw  a  considerable 
Part  of  it  overboard.  Their  Persons  being  secured  till  the 
next  Day,  Thursday,  a  large  Body  of  Mobility  assembled; 
when  it  was  determined,  by  a  great  Majority,  that  the  Mode 
of  Punishment  should  be  Tarring  and  Feathering — In  Con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Determination,  the  most  extraordinary  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Kind,  ever  seen  in  North- America,  was  drawn 
forth  to  public  View.  The  Procession  formed,  on  Thursday 
Morning,  at  the  Town-House  in  Marblehead.  The  four  ob¬ 
jects  of  Resentment  were  placed  in  a  Cart,  facing  each  other, 
having  been  previously  tarred  and  feathered  in  the  modern 
Way.  A  Fifer  and  one  Drummer  were  placed  in  the  Front 
of  the  Carriage,  which,  according  to  the  Computation  of 
some  Persons,  was  preceded  by  one  thousand  People,  chiefly 
dressed  in  Uniform,  among  whom  were  four  Drummers.  In 
this  Manner  they  marched  from  Marblehead  to  Salem,  4^ 
Miles,  and  entered  the  Town  about  13  o’clock.  Here,  form¬ 
ing  a  Junction  with  a  numerous  Body  of  the  Inhabitants, 
they  paraded  through  the  principal  Streets,  with  Drums 
beating,  a  Fife  playing,  and  a  large  White  Flag  flying  from 
the  Cart,  which,  with  the  exquisitely  droll  and  grotesque 
Appearance  of  the  four  tarred  and  feathered  Objects  of  Deri¬ 
sion,  exhibited  a  very  laughable  and  truly  comic  Scene.  They 
went  out  of  Town  before  one  o’clock,  and  returned  to  Marble¬ 
head,  where  they  dispersed. 

We  hear  that  another  Man,  on  Account  of  some  exception¬ 
able  Conduct  respecting  the  Small-Pox,  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  last  Friday  Night,  at  Marblehead,  but  we  have  no 
particular  Account  of  his  Crime. 

His  patience  spent  and  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
growing  opposition,  Jonathan  Glover  petitioned  the  town 
for  relief: 

We  desire  you  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  to  ask  their  pleasure  upon  the  following  point.  First 
in  determining  to  take  the  hospital  and  materials  upon  very 
reasonable  terms  of  the  proprietors,  and  carry  the  same  in 
by  a  committee  of  its  own  appointment  and  if  this  is  nega¬ 
tived,  2nd  in  expressing  its  sence  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  whether  they  shall  carry  it  on  or  close  its  doors  and 
if  the  latter  takes  place,  3rd,  in  choosing  a  committee  to 
cleanse  the  furniture,  etc.  in  the  so  just  and  most  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  Town. 
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The  town  voted  in  the  negative  on  the  first  proposal, 
then  voted:  “there  be  a  committee  of  three  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inspect  the  cleansing  of  the  infected  clothing 
and  furniture  at  the  Essex  Hospital.”  The  committee 
appointed  were:  Joel  Smith,  Ebenezer  Foster,  John  Ped- 
rick, 

Glover’s  petition  asking  the  town  to  take  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  hospital  was  denied.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  close  the  doors  and  a  committee  was 
now  chosen  to  do  this.  However,  the  latter  had  no  sooner 
set  about  their  undertaking  when  a  gang  made  for  the 
island  during  the  night,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  es¬ 
caped  on  shore.  While  some  of  the  “rufiians”  w'ere  appre¬ 
hended,  hostile  public  opinion  was  too  strong,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  could  gain  no  redress  and  concluded  the  whole  affair 
by  a  simple  compromise  with  the  authorities.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix). 

February  1,  1774. 

On  Monday,  last  Week,  a  Meeting  was  called  at  Marble¬ 
head,  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Dis-orders  which  for  several  Days 
before  had  happened  in  the  Place.  As  the  Dispute  respected 
the  Essex  Hospital,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Proprietors  to  shut 
it  up;  and  at  their  Desire  A  Committee  of  the  Town  was 
chosen  to  inspect  the  cleaning  of  Furniture,  Apparel,  etc. 
On  Tuesday  the  Committee  went  to  the  Hospital,  and  at¬ 
tended  their  Business  until  Wednesday  Night,  when  they 
awaked  with  the  Best  of  the  Family,  being  eleven  in  Num¬ 
ber,  surrounded  with  Flames.  The  Euffians,  who  perpe¬ 
trated  this  Act,  went  from  the  Town  prepared  with  the  Tubs, 
etc.  and  proceeded  setting  Fire  to  all  Parts  of  the  House 
without  any  Attempt  to  awake  the  People.  So  infernal  were 
the  Villains  that  they  struck  down  one  Man  who  in  Amaze¬ 
ment  had  jumped  from  his  Bed,  and  was  running  from  the 
Flames.  The  Steward  had  a  Blow  from  another  of  them 
with  an  Andiron ;  it  was  aimed  at  his  Head,  but  happily  miss¬ 
ing  it,  took  his  shoulder,  and  brought  him  to  the  Floor.  One 
of  the  Patients,  with  a  child  at  her  Breast,  was  driven  to 
the  Smoke-House,  fainting  several  Times  as  she  went.  And 
others  were  turned  out,  cold  as  it  was,  with  scarcely  any 
Thing  to  cover  them. — The  Perpetrators  are  not  yet  appre¬ 
hended. — The  Town  is  in  such  Confusion  that  a  military 
Watch  is  nightly  kept,  as  it’s  thought  Lives  and  Properties 
are  not  safe  without  it. 
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The  above  Account  we  received  from  a  Corespondent;  in 
Addition  to  which,  we  hear,  that  the  Number  of  People  who 
went  over  to  Cat-Island,  to  burn  the  Hospital,  was  about 
20;  Part  of  whom,  in  Disguise,  went  up  from  where  they 
landed,  and  set  Fire  to  the  Building,  which  contained  70 
Beds,  with  Bedding,  and  all  the  other  Furniture  belonging 
to  the  Hospital,  the  whole  of  which  was  consumed,  together 
with  a  Barn. — The  Loss  to  the  Proprietors  (four  in  Number) 
is  estimated  at  Two  Thousand  Pounds. 

We  are  informed  that  the  military  Watch,  which  has  been 
kept  at  Marblehead  for  several  Nights  past,  consisted  of  40 
Men. 

All  the  Persons  who  have  been  taken  with  the  Small-Pox 
at  Marblehead,  we  are  assured,  are  removed  out  of  the  Town. 
The  Number  broke  out  there,  within  a  few  Days  past,  is 
said  to  be  22. 

March  1. 

Last  Friday,  in  the  Forenoon,  Mr.  Brown,  of  this  Place, 
Deputy-Sheriff,  went  on  board  a  fishing  Vessel,  at  Marble¬ 
head,  and  arrested  John  Watts  and  John  Guillard,  in  an 
Action  of  Damages  for  £3000,  commenced  by  the  Gentlemen 
who  were  Proprietors  of  the  late  Essex  Hospital,  on  Suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  said  two  Persons  were  concerned  in  burning 
that  Building  on  the  26th  of  January  last. — The  Prisoners 
were  committed  to  his  Majesty’s  Goal  in  this  Town  about  2 
o’clock,  P.  M.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Keys  were  turned  upon 
them,  the  People  began,  in  small  Companies,  to  enter  the 
Town  from  Marblehead,  and  continued  coming  over  in  this 
Manner  till  near  Night,  rendezvouzing  near  the  Goal.  The 
Magistrates  were  busy  in  consulting  upon  Measures  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Peace,  and  for  dispersing  the  People  who  were 
assembling  from  Marblehead;  from  whence  a  still  greater 
Number  was  expected  after  Dark.  About  Sunset,  on  Appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  the  Drums  were  ordered 
out,  and  beat  To  Arms. — Immediately  upon  hearing  this, 
the  Mob,  to  the  Number  of  4  or  500,  arming  themselves 
with  Clubs,  Sticks  of  Wood,  etc.  and  while  it  was  yet  Day- 
Light,  made  a  most  furious  Attack  upon  the  Goal. — They 
first  burst  open  the  Doors,  and  broke  most  of  the  lower 
Windows  in  that  Part  of  the  Building  which  is  the  Prison- 
Keeper’s  Dwelling;  and  then,  with  Iron  Crows,  Axes,  etc. 
they  soon  beat  their  Way  through  four  of  the  Prison-Doors, 
each  of  which  was  very  strong,  and  well  secured  with  many 
Large  Locks.  Thus,  having  got  into  two  Apartments  of  the 
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Prison,  in  less  than  ten  Minutes,  from  the  first  Onset,  car¬ 
ried  off  the  above  mentioned  two  Prisoners  in  Triumph,  and 
went  immediately  to  Marblehead,  where  they  soon  dispersed. 
They  assembled  again  the  next  Day  and  obliged  the  Gentle¬ 
men  above  mentioned  to  declare,  that  no  Prosecutions  should 
ever  after  be  commenced  on  Account  of  burning  the  Hospital. 

March  8. 

In  Consequence  of  the  Rescue  of  the  two  Prisoners,  an 
Account  of  which  was  inserted  in  our  last,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County,  on  Monday  Afternoon,  last  Week,  gave  Orders 
to  his  Deputy  in  this  Town  to  command  the  Inhabitants  to 
meet  in  School-Street  at  9  o’Clock  the  next  Morning,  with 
Arms  and  Ammunition  according  to  Law,  to  assist  the  High 
Sheriff  in  the  Execution  of  his  Office ;  in  Pursuance  of  which 
Orders,  several  Hundred  were  commanded  to  appear. — This 
Body,  when  assembled,  was  to  march  to  Marblehead,  and 
assist  the  Sheriff  in  retaking  the  said  Prisoners,  as  well  as 
to  apprehend  the  Principals  concerned  in  breaking  the  Goal. 
On  the  other  Hand,  it  was  given  out,  that  the  Marblehead 
people,  to  the  number  of  6  or  800,  were  arming,  and  were 
determined  to  repel,  to  the  last  Extremity,  any  Force  that 
should  be  brought  against  them.  In  this  critical  Situation 
of  Things,  a  Number  of  the  principal  Gentlemen  of  Marble¬ 
head  were  happily  instrumental  in  effecting  a  Compromise; 
the  Proprietors  of  the  late  Essex  Hospital  being  influenced 
to  relinquish  all  Demands  that  they  might  have  either  on 
the  County  or  Sheriff,  in  Consequence  of  the  Rescue  and 
Escape  of  the  above-mentioned  Prisoners,  and  to  discontinue 
all  Proceedings  respecting  the  burning  of  the  Hospital.  This 
Measure,  which  restored  Peace,  was  reported  abroad  just 
before  the  Time  at  which  the  People  were  ordered  to  assem¬ 
ble,  and  was  the  Cause  of  much  Joy  and  Satisfaction  to  the 
Town  in  general. 

March  14. 

TWENTY  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

Whereas  sundry  articles  left  to  be  cleaned  at  Cat  Island 
have  been  lately  taken  from  thence,  viz.  seven  gowns  being 
the  property  of  ladies  who  were  inoculated  at  the  late  Essex 
Hospital,  several  coverlets  and  blankets,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  ironware  which  was  proof  against  the  flames. 

The  subscribers  upon  discovery  of  the  offenders,  will  again 
try  the  strength  of  the  County  goals  and  do  hereby  offer  an 
reward  of  $20  for  conviction  of  the  same. 

Jonathan  Glover  &  Co. 


On  Mini  :in<‘r  FRIDAY.  Ibc  lAlh  day  of  4usn«t,  Ihc  Stfamer 

MERRIMACK 

ill  leave  Pliilli|i!i  II  harf  for  Ijowell  Island  at  7?.  O,  A.9I.,  ill,  41,  P. 

H  ill  leave  Lav«ell  Island  for  Phillips  Wharf  at  S,  A.91.,  11,  Rl,  7,  P. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  above-named  hours,  the  SteaaM'r 

«fiU  utnkr  excurstouA  in  tlir  Kav,  »n«l  l<>  Atljoinin^  port:*,  nt  bp  •prcinll}  contraotfd  for. 

Psisaga  between  Pbillipi  Whnif  and  la>weU  Island,  (each  way]  XB  eents. 

Tirkvts  fur  >alt‘  on  board  tlie  bo.'tt.  or  to  he  boujiht  dnrini;  the  passage. 

Meals  are  furnished  at  the  Island  at  15  eents.  Sailboats,  fishing  lines 

at  a  re.i'konablt*  cliiir^e. 

aaceme  may  be  made  for  the  treBSpertatioa  of  Partioo  over  the  several  HallroeAR  ^oa 
^PlttcatioP  to 

1.  D.  SHBPARDp 

34  FRONT  STREET,  SALEM,  MASS. 

AUKUSf.  i^&lo  n.  Ntin.  yam  Id.  i  mmi  iii'****^ 
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April  5. 

We  hear  that  a  person  named  Clark,  went  to  Cat  Island 
last  Wednesday  and  took  away  some  clothes  (said  to  be  his 
own)  which  he  brought  up  to  the  Town.  As  they  had  been 
infected  with  Small-Pox  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  they 
were  cleaned  or  not,  he  was  immediately  ordered  by  the 
selectmen  round  to  the  Ferry,  back  of  the  Town  where  the 
cloathes  were  to  be  examined.  He  accordingly  obeyed.  But 
returning  to  town  again  he  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  and  lest  they  should  proceed  to  any  vio¬ 
lence  with  him,  the  selectmen  appeared  and  promised  that 
he  should  be  properly  and  legally  punished  if  deserving  of 
it  the  next  day.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  people.  But  ten 
or  eleven  o’clock  at  night  20  or  30  of  them  went  and  pulled 
him  out  of  his  house  carried  him  to  the  public  whipping  post 
and  whipped  him  most  cruelly. — The  above  mentioned  Clark 
is  one  of  the  Persons  who  were  tarred  and  feathered  some 
time  since. 

“A  Narrative  of  the  Late  Disturbances  at  Marblehead”, 
May  1774,  is  a  four  page  address  issued  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Essex  Hospital.  The  publication  outlined  in  detail 
the  establishment  of  the  Essex  Hospital,  the  defense  of  its 
operation  and  the  disturbing  reaction  of  the  “abettors”  whose 
opposition  finally  forced  the  closing.  It  aimed  to  correct  any 
“undue  impressions”  circulated  by  the  abettors.  Some  of 
the  contentions  were:  “that  coasters  (coasting  vessels) 
would  be  intimidated  by  the  hospital  and  thus  the  price  of 
wood  become  enhanced”.  The  abettors  were  afraid:  “that 
the  proprietors  would  make  their  fortunes.” 

The  proprietors  explained  that :  “charity  patients  ordered 
by  the  selectmen  have  been  inoculated  to  the  amount  of 
£86.5.0  lawful  of  which  upwards  of  £70  was  given  by  the 
proprietors,  another  remainder,  by  the  physician.” 

The  proprietors  asked:  “that  a  trench  be  digged  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  fence  which  bounded  the  patients,” 
hut  visitors  jumped  the  trench  and  returned  to  town  un¬ 
cleaned  and  a  menace.  Finally,  after  the  island  was  burned, 
“the  disorders  that  ensued  were  so  excessive  that  it  was  im¬ 
practical  to  continue  the  hospital  with  safety  either  to  the 
public  or  patients.” 

General  and  Colonel  Glover,  four  years  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Essex  Hospital,  were  still  anxious  about 
their  loss,  and  even  now,  hoped  through  their  attorney,  B. 
Hichbom  of  Boston,  to  recover  one  thousand  pounds  from 
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an  alleged  culprit,  Habijah  Bowden  in  Londonderry.  The 
following  lawyer’s  letter  is  from  the  Glover  files  in  the 
Marblehead  Historical  Society: 


Boston  27th  Dec.  1777. 


Sir: 

Application  has  been  made  to  me  by  Gen’l  Glover  &  Col. 
Glover  to  institute  a  suit  against  you  for  the  Destruction  of 
Marblehead  Hospital. 

I  have  in  my  Possession,  sufficient  Evidence  under  your 
own  hand,  that  you  was  the  leader  of  a  Number  of  Desperate 
Persons,  who  set  fire  to  that  Valuable  Building. 

You  may  think  as  you  please  of  the  matter  Sir,  but  Gen’l 
Glover  &  his  Brother,  while  you  imagined  they  were  asleep, 
have  been  Collecting  that  Evidence  which  will  fully  establish 
the  Charge  against  you  &  they  are  determined  to  pursue  it 
to  the  last  Extremity. 

They  themselves  may  be  good  Witness  against  you,  in 
a  Criminal  Prosecution,  &  you  must  be  Sensible  that  the 
Crime  if  prov’d  must  subject  you  to  the  Penalty  of  Death, 
without  Benefit  of  Clergy.  This  demand  (being  for  one  half 
of  the  Hospital)  is  One  thousand  pounds. 

You  may  if  you  see  fit  apply  to  either  of  them  at  Marble¬ 
head,  or  to  me  in  Boston  in  case  you  incline  to  do  anything 
by  way  of  Reparation  of  the  Injury  they  have  Suffer’d 
through  you,  otherwise  they  will  immediately  pursue  that 
Satisfaction  (tho’ — to  you  "Intire  Ruin”)  which  the  Law 
will  give  them. 

Yrs 

B.  Hichborn 


At  the  present  time,  by  law,  lawyers’  bill  collectors  are 
cramped  by  statute  forbidding  the  writing  of  threatening 
letters. 

The  proprietors  held  Cat  Island  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  After  the  war,  shares  to  its  title  were  divided  into 
sixteenths  as  well  as  quarter  parts.  The  first  to  renounce 
ownership  were  John  and  Jonathan  Glover.  They,  it  will 
be  recalled,  each  owned  a  quarter  part  and  now  together 
relinquished  their  half  to  Deacon  William  Williams  of 
Marblehead.  The  deacon  subsequently  acquired  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  sixteenth  which  gave  him  a  major  ownership. 

Deacon  Williams  probably  viewed  the  island  as  a  retreat 
for  the  purpose  of  worship,  but  unfortunately  he  died  in 
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1787  at  the  age  of  sixtj-six.  He  had  preached  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  1773-1787,  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Marblehead  (now  the  First  Congregational  Church.)  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  decease,  his  widow,  Mary,  was  forced  to  sell 
his  shares  to  satisfy  estate  debts.  “To  he  sold  by  order 
of  the  Court  on  Thursday  25  of  June  1795  at  11  A.M. 
so  much  of  the  Eeal  Estate  of  Deacon  "William  Williams 
late  of  Marblehead  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  122 
pounds  for  his  payment  of  his  just  debts.  The  sale  to  be 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warner,  Inholder  in  s’d 
Marblehead.” 

Inventory®^  of  estate  of  Deacon  William  Williams  of 
Marblehead,  presented  this  twenty-first  day  of  April  1791: 


Cat  Island  appraised  at  60  pounds, 
three  fourths  part. 


pounds 


a  mahogany  table,  small  stand,  a  broken  table  1.13.6 

6  joiner  chars,  a  razor  case,  small  looking  glass  1.  5.6 

9  glass  pictures,  2  small  do.,  a  round  chair.  .  8. 

2  china  bowls,  delphware.  tin  ditto.  .  8 

28  of  old  pewter,  old  brass  kettle  1.  5.8 

2  pairs  brass  candlesticks,  1  pr.  iron,  2  pr.  handirons  .  8 

iron  pot  kettle  &  baking  pan,  old  copper  pot  &  tea  kettle  .11.0 
Spitz-fender  &  toaster,  pestle  &  mortar,  steelyards.  .  7.0 

2  old  tables  &  stand,  30  of  old  copper  1.  4.0 

old  trevitt,  a  parcel  of  old  books  .10.6 

1  bed  bolster  &  pillows,  6  of  feathers  2.10. 

1  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  1.15. 

1  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  2.12.0 

a  case  of  drawers,  2  old  quilts,  3  bed  blankets.  1.15.0 

1  pine  table,  old  curtains,  small  glass  .14.6 

6  pr.  sheets,  7  pillowcases  1.  3.9 

4  napkins,  2  tableclothes,  Vallens  &  head  cloth  (old)  .  7.8 

2  old  bedsteads,  a  small  bedstead,  old  desk  .13.6 

three-fourth  part  of  an  Island  near  said  Marblehead 
called  Cat  Island  60 


a  house  lot  at  Newtown  (so  called)  in  said  Marblehead  12 


91.13.1 

At  this  auction  the  nine-sixteenth  part  was  sold  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Fettyplace  for  forty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three 

34  Essex  Probate,  vol.  361,  p.  272. 
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cents,  a  meagre  pittance  for  the  poor  widow.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix). 

Several  years  later,  on  August  18,  1791,  the  Reverend 
William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  visited  Cat  Island  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  fine  description 

After  dinner  with  Capt.  Strout  &  others  in  Mr.  Derby’s 
Boat  I  went  to  see  Cat  Island.  The  wind  was  not  very 
favorable,  &  we  had  the  more  time  for  observation.  Kettle 
Bottom  was  said  to  lay  off  Peach’s  point  towards  Black  rock. 
The  Endeavours  Rocks  always  under  water  with  4  feet  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  are  found  by  bring(ing)  Black  Rock  in  the 
wake  of  Cat  Island,  so  as  to  see  the  Island  on  each  side  &  to 
bring  a  House  on  Marblehead  between  Peach’s  Point  &  Hogg’s 
Head  in  a  Hollow,  over  a  rock  laying  at  the  entrance  of  that 
Hollow,  &  the  Endeavours  are  then  within  you.  We  passed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Black  rock  &  returned  on  the  western. 
It  is  about  half  way  between  Cat  Island  &  Peach’s  Point,  & 
from  the  Island  to  the  Point  is  a  mile  &^.  Black  rock  is 
bold  too,  except  on  the  inner  side  there  is  a  little  rock  under 
water  at  full  tide  a  few  feet  from  the  main  body.  We  arrived 
at  5  o’clock  at  Cat  Island,  &  not  venturing  near  the  shore 
on  account  of  the  surf  we  engaged  a  Marblehead  skiff  to 
land  us  on  the  beach.  The  beach  is  high,  not  of  so  large 
stones  as  at  Baker’s  Island  &  not  so  long,  &  forms  a  point. 
The  length  of  the  Island  is  about  H.W.  &  S.E.  It  is  a  very 
rocky  Shore,  but  contains  from  15  to  20  acres  of  good  pasture 
land,  of  easy  access,  &  not  much  mixed  with  rocks.  On  the 
N.W.  end  is  the  place  of  the  Smoak  house,  when  this  Island 
was  used  for  a  Hospital  for  inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox 
about  19  years  since.  The  Hospital  is  towards  the  other 
end  just  before  you  arrive  at  the  Rocky  &  Lofty  Head.  The 
Cellar  is  yet  whole  upon  which  the  Hospital  was  built.  The 
Cellar  was  only  under  the  N.  End. 

This  Building  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury  soon 
after  it  was  erected.  It  was  burnt  by  the  people  of  Marble¬ 
head  upon  some  supposed  indiscretions.  There  is  a  well 
open  of  considerable  depth,  but  there  was  no  water.  There  is 
a  spring  for  the  cattle  at  this  part  &  about  10  head  now 
upon  it.  From  the  top  of  the  Rocky  head  we  had  a  very 
extensive  prospect  of  the  south  Shore,  Nahant  Head  &  Rocks, 
Tinker’s  Island,  Ram  Island,  the  Rock  of  Marblehead,  which 
I  have  visited,  which  is  at  one  third  of  the  distance  from 

35  Bentley,  vol.  1,  p.  287. 
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Marblehead  Neck,  the  whole  above  one  mile’s  distance.  The 
Eock  called  Satan  was  off  between  us  &  Half  Way  Rock. 
The  Gooseberries  were  well  distinguished,  Baker’s  Island, 
Dry  Breakers,  &  nearest  to  us  Eagle  Island,  between  which 
&  the  Gooseberries  is  the  Channel  into  Marblehead,  from 
the  entrance  between  Baker’s  Island  &  the  Misery.  I  had 
not  time  for  a  particular  examination,  but  the  soil  of  this 
Island  appeared  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  Islands.  The 
Rocks  on  all  sides  are  above  it,  &  it  is  rendered  rich  by  this 
situation.  It  is  said  that  there  are  several  springs,  which  I 
had  not  time  to  explore  &  the  present  being  a  dry  season. 

We  returned  at  low  ebb,  &  ran  aground  &  hence  were 
obliged  to  wade  ashore  upon  the  flats.  Beyond  the  S.E,  or 
Rocky  Head,  &  in  the  line  of  the  Islands,  are  two  other  heads 
of  nearly  the  same  projection  &  trending  from  the  Island 
in  the  line  of  the  Island  itself,  &  form  a  curious  appearance. 
On  the  S.  side  about  the  middle  of  the  Island,  are  three  other 
steep  rocks  &  high,  tho’  not  in  any  proportion  to  the  former. 
Two  of  them  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the  island  by 
the  necks,  which  appear  upon  the  ebb.  The  other  stands 
bold  up,  but  within  these  two  &  south  of  them.  The  beach 
is  upon  the  N.W.  side  &  in  a  direct  course  from  Peach’s  point, 
&  the  Black  Rock.  The  Black  Rock  is  not  so  high  as  Marble¬ 
head  &  Nahant  rocks,  which  are  of  very  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion.  Black  Rock,  is  about  20  feet  above  high  water  mark, 
which  is  more  than  Satan.  Halfway  Rock  is  high. 

In  1794  Nathanial  Bowditch  later  to  become  the 
authority  on  navigation,  was  called  upon  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  islands  in  Salem  Harbor.  He  undertook  this  mis¬ 
sion  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  from  his  personal  note¬ 
book  are  these  measurements : 

Area  of  Cat  Island — 9  acres  17  pole  (See  Appendix) 
Eagle  Island  0.62  (99.85  pole)  or  100  pole 
Little  Misery  3.456  acres  or  3  acres  73  poles 
Bakers  Island  55.116  acres  or  55  ”  19  poles 
Tinkers  Island  2-7 /8  acres 
Great  Misery  62  acres  115  poles 
In  June,  1803,  Dr.  Bentley  visited  the  island  for  the 
second  time: 

“Fished  between  grey  rock  and  Cat  Island.  Here  we 
spent  the  day.  The  wind  was  so  high  that  no  tent  could 
stand  and  we  were  exposed  to  the  sun  without  any  shelter 
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and  the  heat  was  excessive.  We  found  three  horses  and 
good  grass.  In  the  evening  we  returned.” 

In  1816  Elizabeth  Gerry,  administratrix  of  her  father’s 
estate,  sold  Elbridge  Gerry’s  island  title  to  Thomas  Fetty- 
place  (See  appendix)  of  Marblehead  for  forty-two  dol¬ 
lars.®®  The  Fettyplace  family  gradually  acquired  full 
title  to  Cat  Island,  not  relinquishing  it  until  1848.  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Fettyplace  was  the  family  member  most 
interested  in  the  island’s  ownership.  After  acquiring 
three  quarters  of  the  island,  his  complete  title  was  secured 
only  after  he  was  granted  a  release  of  interest  from  his 
five  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Fettyplace.  These 
daughters,  born  in  Marblehead,  had  moved  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  where  the  necessary  depositions  for  delivery  of 
their  interest  were  made.  Their  names  are  unusual  for 
Marblehead: 

Birth 


Elizabeth  Gerry  Fettyplace  1810 

Mary  Jane  William  Fettyplace  1811 

Lucy  Catharine  Dodge  Fettyplace  1818 

Hannah  Ann  Williams  Fettyplace  1822 

Sarah  Burrell  Fettyplace  1823 


On  February  14,  1848,  William  Fettyplace  relin¬ 
quished  all  his  title  in  Cat  Island  to  David  Blaney  of 
Marblehead  for  five  hundred  dollars,  thus  terminating  the 
Fettyplace  proprietorship. 

In  the  year  1848,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Stephen  C.  Phillips, 
William  Livingston,  their  associates  and  successors,  were 
made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Rail  Road  Company.  Two  years  later,  on  August  1, 1850, 
the  road  was  opened. 

The  first  officers  were ; 

President  Stephen  C.  Phillips 

Treasurer  John  Clark 

Clerk  Stephen  H.  Phillips 

36  Essex  Deeds,  book  229,  p.  189. 

37  Com.  of  Mass.,  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  Salem  &  Lowell 
E.  R. 
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Directors  (Stephen  C.  Phillips  Salem 
(John  Clark  ” 

(J.  W.  Peel  ” 

(Wm.  Livingston  Lowell 

(Sydney  Spalding  ” 

(Jacob  Coggin  Tewksbury 

(C.  F.  Flint  Beading 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Company  to  restore  Salem’s  lost 
commerce.  Some  arguments®®  propounded  for  this  in¬ 
dependent  road  were: 

“Ice,  granite  and  soapstone  of  North  Reading  would 
afford  freight  to  the  railroad. 

The  harbor  is  safe,  none  more  so;  with  the  advantage 
of  a  greater  depth  of  water,  even  than  Boston,  from  four 
and  a  half  to  six  feet  more  at  the  lowest  point  of  entrance. 

Vessels  from  the  south  can  make  the  port  as  they  pass 
around  Cape  Cod  when  they  cannot  make  the  port  of 
Boston. 

Eastern  vessels  reach  Salem  by  a  less  distance  than 
they  reach  the  City  of  Boston.” 

Perhaps  cotton,  arriving  by  boat  from  the  south  could 
be  freighted  direct  to  the  Lowell  mills. 

“Salem  has  the  habit  and  the  adaption  of  character  to 
mercantile  business. 

She  imports  many  articles  which  are  wanted  in  the 
interior  and  more  especially  in  a  manufacturing  place 
like  Lowell. 

"Wharves  of  Boston  are  crowded;  high  rents  prevail 
there. 

Coal  is  now  50  cts  per  ton  less  in  Salem  than  in  Boston. 

Fish  may  be  carried  into  the  interior  by  means  of  this 
railroad.  Three  hundred  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fish¬ 
ing  business  of  Gloucester,  Rockport,  and  Manchester. 
12,934  tons  annually  are  caught.  1,636  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  besides  181  lx)ys  in  the  fishery. 

From  14,000  inhabitants  which  the  city  had  a  short 
time  ago,  it  increased  to  17,000  at  the  last  census  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  increased  to  20,000. 

38  Arguments  of,  Hon.  Chas.  Allen,  before  Com.  on  R.  R.s  & 
Canals,  Boston  1848. 
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The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  great  city  and  the  future 
wants  of  that  city,  no  man  can  presume  to  limit.” 

Phillips  Wharf  was  the  Salem  terminal  of  the  road. 
To  build  up  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  textile  cen¬ 
ters  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  seaside  resort  where  mill 
workers  and  others  could  get  a  change  from  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  interior  to  a  cool  ocean  climate. 

With  this  project  in  mind  a  delegation  from  the  rail¬ 
road  visited  Cat  Island  and  reported  back  favorably  for 
its  purchase.  As  a  consequence,  the  Salem  Steamboat 
Company  was  organized  on  May  24,  1851.  Its  incorpora¬ 
tors,  Israel  D.  Shepard,  John  G.  Brooks  and  Thomas  M. 
Saunders  were  authorized:  “to  purchase,  build,  charter 
or  otherwise  hold  and  employ  a  steamboat  to  be  used  in 
and  about  the  harbor  of  Salem,  as  well  as  to  hold  real 
estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.”®® 

Stephen  Phillips,  the  Steamboat  Company’s  president, 
bought  Cat  Island  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  next  he  transferred  his  title  to  the  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany.  The  original  capital  was  limited  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  but  in  order  to  pay  for  a  steamer  and  build 
a  hotel  this  amount  soon  proved  insufficient  and  on  June 
27  the  capital  was  accordingly  increased  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  limiting  real  estate  expenditures  to  $20,000.  The 
shares  in  $100  denominations  were  not  to  exceed  500  in 
number. 

The  Lowell  Island  House,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  though 
scarcely  begun,  was  first  visited  on  August  12,  1851,  by 
a  large  gathering  from  Lowell.  The  authorities  an¬ 
nounced  :  “that  a  celebrated  caterer  from  Salem  had  been 
engaged  and  that  meals  would  be  served  at  all  times  for 
twenty  five  cents  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  market  on 
the  table.” 

Patronage  at  the  outset  was  beyond  expectations  and 
the  management  had  difficulty  accommodating  the  great 
number  of  visitors  to  the  island.  A  steamboat,  ordered 
from  New  York,  had  not  arrived,  but  this  delay  was  over¬ 
come  by  obtaining  the  steamer  “Merrimack”  from  New- 
buryport.  The  “Merrimack,”  operated  by  Captain  D.  M. 

39  Act  of  Incorporation. 
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Coffin,  formerly  plied  between  Newburyport  and  Haver¬ 
hill.  She  evidently  had  spacious  accommodations,  be¬ 
cause  the  Newburyport  Herald,  May  12, 1851,  announced: 
“The  Steamboat  Merrimack  brought  down,  last  evening, 
300  passengers  from  Haverhill,  Bradford  and  Amesbury, 
to  attend  the  performance  at  the  Town  Hall.  She  came 
down  in  an  hour  and  a  half  and  returned  with  the  party 
at  midnight.” 

Later  in  the  season  a  picnic  counting  upwards  of  a 
thousand  persons  took  place  at  the  island.  It  required 
several  trains  to  bring  them  to  Salem  and  as  many  boat 
trips  to  get  them  on  the  island.  So  many  people  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  caterer,  that  it  was  not  until  three  in 
the  afternoon  that  sufficient  food  was  supplied  the  guests. 
To  calm  any  hurt  feelings  a  band  of  music  was  shipped 
out  by  Mr.  Phillips.  This  did  the  trick,  for  on  the  way 
home,  the  visitors  resolved:  “that  our  reception  &  re¬ 
freshments  this  day  under  circumstances  have  been  all 
and  more  than  we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  that  the 
Salem  Steamboat  Co.,  Mr.  Pearson,  the  originator  of  the 
excursion,  Mr.  Sherman,  the  caterer,  are  deserving  of  our 
thanks,  and  more  especially  do  we  tender  such  thanks  to 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  Salem  for  furnishing  the 
party  in  the  afternoon  with  an  excellent  band  of  music 
and  a  steam  boat  ride  around  the  harbor  which  acts  were 
entirely  gratuitous  on  his  part.”'*® 

The  Salem  Steamboat  Company  maintained  high  stand¬ 
ards.  iN’o  intoxicating  liquors  were  transported  to  the 
Island  and  religious  services  with  a  choir  were  furnished 
each  Sunday  throughout  the  season.  A  notice  of  August 
25  stated: 

“That  rowdies  have  taken  a  disgust  at  Lowell  Island 
because  they  can  find  no  intoxicating  liquor  there.  Their 
absence  will  not  lessen  the  satisfactions  of  decent  people 
with  the  place.” 

Another  announcement  declared  that: 

“Highly  acceptable  religious  services  were  performed 
at  Lowell  Island  on  Sunday  by  Rev.  Dr.  Flint  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  families  residing  there.  It  is  intended  to  con- 

40  Salem  Gazette,  Aug.,  1851. 
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tinue  these  services  on  the  Sabbath  through  the  season.” 

Next  Spring,  1852,  the  Salem  Steamboat  Company  was 
fully  prepared  for  a  big  season.  A  new  side-wheeler,  the 
“C.  Durant,”  procured  in  New  York,  was  put  into  service. 
Salem  papers,  as  well  as  the  Marblehead  Mercury  or 
People’s  Advocate,  published  a  timetable  of  trips  to  the 
island : 

Lowell  Island 

on  and  after  Monday  June  21st 
The  Steamer  “C  Durant” 

Will  leave  Phillips  wharf  for  Lowell  Island  at 
7,  8,*  91/2,  11/4,  21/4*,  53/4. 

Lowell  Island  for  Phillips  wharf 
TVs,  9, 121/2, 13,4,  sVi,  1*. 

*  Via  Marblehead  in  good  weather. 

Fares  Between  Salem  and  Lowell  Island  (both  ways) 
30  cts. 

Between  Marblehead  and  Lowell  Island  (both  ways) 
20  cts. 

Marblehead  and  Salem  (each  way)  10  cts. 

Later  publications  in  regard  to  the  schedule  stated  that 
on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  connections  could  be  made 
for  Lawrence,  that  during  bad  weather  Marblehead  would 
be  omitted,  but  that  on  special  occasions  and  moonlight 
nights,  the  steamer  could  be  chartered  by  application  on 
board 

“Each  train  connects  with  boat  at  Phillips  Wharf  to 
and  from  Lowell  Island.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Lowell  Island  and  Salem,  by  taking  the 
7  o’clock  train  from  the  Wharf,  may  proceed  via  Salem, 
and  Lowell  and  Boston  &  Maine  Road  directly  to  Law¬ 
rence. 

Trips  to  and  from  Marblehead  will  be  omitted  in  bad 
weather. 

The  steamer  will  proceed  to  and  from  Phillips  Wharf 
in  Salem,  and  Appletons  or  Adams’  Wharf  in  Marblehead. 

The  steamer  can  be  engaged  for  Special  Excursions  of 
two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  three  hours  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  also  during  moonlight  in  the  evening  upon  appli- 

41  Salem  &  Lowell  R.  R.  “Summer  Arrangement”  1852. 
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cation  to  Capt.  S.  B.  Gregory  on  board.  F.  H.  Nurse, 
Superintendent.  ” 

For  further  description  of  the  hotel  and  activities  at 
the  island  during  this  season  the  following  extracts  are 
illuminating 

Jime  1,  1853. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  Hotel  on  Lowell,  formerly 
Cat  Island,  is  to  be  opened  for  visitors  on  the  15th  of  June. 
It  is  now  nearly  ready,  having  been  erected  since  the  last 
season  by  the  Salem  Steamboat  Company.  The  house  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  public  and  private  parlors,  one  hundred 
sleeping  rooms,  and  a  dining  hall  which  will  seat  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  will  be 
neatly  furnished.  Bowling  alleys,  conveniences  for  sea  bath¬ 
ing,  fishing  apparatus  and  bait,  and  boats  for  sailing  and 
fishing  have  been  or  will  be  provided.  Mr.  George  W.  Gil¬ 
man  of  Meredith,  N.  H.,  formerly  of  Lowell,  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  hotel.  His  reputation  as  a  landlord  is  very  high,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  island 
an  agreeable  watering  place. 

The  Steamer,  “C.  Durant,”  a  new  and  good  boat,  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose,  will  commence  running  June  15, 
and  run  five  times  each  way  daily,  connecting  with  the 
trains  on  the  Lowell  Eailroad,  which  will  proceed  to,  and 
start  from  Phillips  Wharf.  The  steamer  is  to  be  commanded 
by  Capt.  S.  B.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  at  which  place  she 
will  stop  twice  each  way  daily.  No  intoxicating  liquor  will 
be  sold  in  the  boat  or  at  the  Hotel.  Eeligious  services  will 
be  held  at  the  Island  on  the  Sabbath  in  which  clergymen  of 
different  denominations  will  be  invited  to  officiate,  and  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
any  visitors  who  may  prefer  it,  to  attend  church  in  Salem 
or  Marblehead. 

July  16,  1852. 

The  fine  establishment  on  Lowell  Island,  designed  for  the 
comfort  of  such  persons  as  might  desire  to  escape  from  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  cities  and  inland  towns  in  this  region, 
to  enjoy  the  invigorating  sea  breeze  is  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment.  It  is  truly  a  delightful  retreat. 
There  is  no  place  of  its  kind  known  to  be  superior.  The 
house  is  spacious  and  airy;  all  the  rooms  are  convenient  and 
well  ventilated;  the  table  is  supplied  with  everjdhing  de- 

42  Salem  Gazette,  June  1,  1852. 
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sirable;  the  attendance,  in  every  department,  is  prompt  and 
careful.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  establishment 
all  that  can  be  desired.  For  several  weeks  past,  every  room 
in  the  house  has  been  occupied,  and  we  are  informed  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  boarders 
on  the  Island.  Besides  this  the  steamer  goes  several  times  a 
day  with  large  numbers  of  transient  visitors. 

July  23,  1852. 

The  Singers  connected  with  the  choirs  of  the  different 
churches  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  Smith’s  Salem  Band  on 
Wednesday  last,  made  an  excursion  to  Lowell  Island.  The 
Steamer,  ‘‘C.  Durant,”  was  chartered  for  the  occasion.  At 
11  o’clock  they  left  the  Wharf  and  after  a  fine  sail  down  the 
harbor,  the  party  were  landed  on  the  island  where,  with  the 
enjoyment  afforded  at  that  delightful  watering  place,  they 
passed  the  day  most  agreeably.  At  3^  o’clock  the  party  sat 
down  to  a  bountiful  dinner  prepared  for  them  and  when  the 
inner  wants  were  satisfied,  adjourned  to  the  extensive  suite 
of  drawing  rooms  connected  with  the  house  where  for  a  while 
they  discoursed  sweet  music  to  the  listening  ears  of  hundreds 
who  thronged  eagerly  around.  The  party  of  foreigners  pres¬ 
ent,  and  many  other  strangers  from  distant  places  expressed 
themselves  in  warm  and  eulogistic  terms  of  the  delightful 
music  to  which  they  were  permitted  to  listen,  and  will  long 
remember  Lowell  Island  as  connected  with  the  singers  of 
Salem.  At  about  9  o’clock  the  boat  containing  the  party 
left  the  Island;  and  now  Homeward  Bound,  "we  glide  o’er 
the  quiet  moonlit  waters,  listening  to  soft  strains  of  delicious 
music  which  floating  o’er  the  sea,  lull  the  senses  to  security 
and  forgetfulness.” 

The  season  wound  up  with  a  regatta  on  September 
nine  and  a  grand  ball  on  the  twenty-first.  Eleven  boats 
participated  in  the  regatta  which  was  sailed  over  a  nine 
mile  course,  commencing  from  the  island  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  yachts  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  of  fourteen  tons  and  up  and  those  under  fourteen 
tons.  The  judges  were  Captain  Francis  Brown,  Salem; 
Daniel  Appleton,  Marblehead ;  and  William  Brown, 
Salem.  “The  steamboat,  ‘C.  Durant,’  made  an  excursion 
between  the  islands  to  give  a  near  view  of  the  regatta.” 
The  entries  were: 
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Name  of  Yacht 

Tonnage  Sailed  By 

Port  of  Hail 

Pearl 

29.8 

I.  Perry 

Salem 

Triumph 

19.8 

T.  Southes 

Hingham 

Mystery 

45.8 

T.  Floyd 

Salem 

Planet 

25.4 

Hunt 

Boston 

Reindeer 

17.8 

S.  Burroughs 

Boston 

Neptune 

10.2 

J.  High 

Marblehead 

Edw.  Eddy 

15.2 

N.  R.  Williams 

Salem 

Glide 

7. 

J.  H.  Weston 

Salem 

Grace 

4.1 

Hoyden 

Boston 

Ariomedes 

31.7 

J.  Perkins 

Salem 

Whisper 

23.1 

Lovell 

Boston 

The  ball  of  the  season  may  be,  in  part,  described : 

“Dancing  commenced  between  nine  &  ten  o’clock,  kept 
up  till  three  next  morning,  when  the  company  separated, 
retiring  to  their  respective  rooms  in  the  hotel.  The  music 
was  by  the  celebrated  Germania  Serenade  Band  of  Boston 
and  was  remarkably  chaste  and  beautiful.  Unanimous 
expression  in  reference  to  the  Ball  was  of  unalloyed  de¬ 
light.” 

After  six  years,  the  Salem  Steamboat  Company  on  July 
10,  1857,  sold  Lowell  Island,  “with  wharf  materials,  also 
the  steamer  ‘Argo,’  to  Gorham  L.  Pollard  of  Lowell.  The 
price  paid  was  $13,000.  The  Colonel,  as  Mr.  Pollard 
was  called,  and  his  wife,  continued  to  operate  the  Island 
House  for  twelve  years  or  until  1869.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  buildings.  The  “Argo,”  was  kept 
in  use,  extending  her  route,  via  Beverly  on  Wednesdays 
and  Marblehead  on  Saturdays.  The  Pollards  spent  sev¬ 
eral  winters  at  the  resort  which  now,  to  a  few,  became 
known  as  Pollard’s  Island. 

On  August  10,  1869,  Andrew  L.  Johnson,  for  a  price 
of  $10,000,  bought  from  Pollard,  “Cat  Island,  recently 
called  Lowell  Island  and  sometimes  called  Pollard’s 
Island,  with  all  boats,  their  tackle  and  furniture,  all  fish¬ 
ing  lines  and  materials,  bathing  suits  and  other  articles  of 
personal  property  including  a  piano.”^® 

The  Lowell  Vox  Popidi,  November  30,  1869,  described 
the  new  arrangements: 

43  Essex  Deeds,  book  179,  p.  173. 
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Late  last  season  Lowell  Island  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Col.  Pollard  to  those  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson  of  Boston,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  Young’s  Hotel. 

During  the  present  fall  a  substantial  wharf  has  been  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  near  where  the  bath-house 
formerly  stood. 

The  Boston  steamer  from  Gloucester  will  touch  there  both 
when  going  and  returning.  The  old  route  will  not  be  closed 
for  those  as  desire  to  go  from  Lowell  by  way  of  Salem  and 
Marblehead. 

The  whole  house  has  been  raised  and  beneath  it  has  been 
placed  a  substantial  foundation,  so  that  the  floors  will  be 
firm  and  level.  The  building  formerly  used  as  a  bowling 
alley  went  to  smash  in  the  September  gale.  In  place  of  the 
old  bowling  alley  building,  a  better  one  is  to  be  erected 
which  will  accommodate  an  alley,  billiard  tables,  and  a  re¬ 
freshment  saloon;  each  will  be  well  arranged  and  in  the 
proper  style  of  finish. 

Messrs.  Hausan  and  Severance  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Island  House  under  Johnson  was  not  a  success  and 
after  only  several  years’  title  the  property  passed  out  of 
his  hands.  The  next  six  years  the  island  shifted  from 
one  mortgage  proprietorship^^  to  another  and  finally  came 
up  for  public  sale.  This  action,  in  1877,  was  undertaken 
by  two  trustees,  Shaw  and  Shattuck,  in  settling  the  estate 
of  one  William  B.  Richards  into  whose  hands  the  island 
had  fallen.  At  the  auction  one  thousand  dollars  proved 
the  highest  bid.  The  property  was  bought  or  taken  in  by 
the  trustees  at  this  price.  The  following  year,  1878,  the 
same  trustees  sold  Cat  Island  to  Samuel  B.  Rindge  for 
forty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Instead  of  hotel  life,  steamers,  excursions  and  conven¬ 
tions  the  island  reverted  to  the  old  time  reception  of  the 
care  of  the  sick,  its  nucleus  being  the  old  hotel  building. 
One  hundred  and  five  years  earlier  marked  the  birth  of 
its  predecessor,  the  Essex  Hospital,  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  proprietors  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Marble¬ 
head,  was  but  shortlived.  The  new  hospital,  called  the 
Children’s  Island  Sanitarium,  became  a  highly  successful, 
benevolent  charity  lasting  to  the  present  date  or  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  The  sanitarium  came  about  through  the 

44  E.  R.  Deeds,  book  991,  pp.  130-131. 
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generosity  of  the  new  owner,  Mr.  E-indge,  who  deeded  the 
property  to  this  purpose  along  with  an  original  gift  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  with  hut  one  stipulation  that, 
“no  condition  of  race,  religious  faith  or  class  should  ever 
he  introduced  in  the  terms  of  admission.” 

“It  is  due  to  this  interest  and  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Haven  who  started  the  West  End  Nursery  on  Blossom 
Street  and  the  Infants  Hospital  that  Mr.  Rindge  gave  the 
island.  Dr.  Haven  was  himself  the  founder  and  organizer 
of  the  sanitarium.  He  saw  in  his  work  with  children  in 
the  West  End  the  necessity  of  a  place  where  they  could 
receive  convalescent  care  for  several  weeks  or  longer.”^® 

The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret,  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  conducted  the  sanitarium  for  the  first  four¬ 
teen  years  or  from  1886  to  1900.  They  were  asked  to  take 
charge : 

“Because  of  their  splendid  work  at  the  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston  and  at  the  sea-shore  House  at  Winthrop. 
On  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  hotel,  it  was  found 
possible  to  take  a  certain  number  of  working  women  to 
board  and  this  policy  was  continued  until  1900  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  build  a  new  administration  build¬ 
ing  as  the  old  hotel  was  no  longer  safe.” 

In  1886  (the  first  year)  the  number  of  admissions  was 
150;  in  1887,  235;  in  1888,  330;  in  1889,  368;  in  1890, 
305;  in  1891,  430;  and  in  1892,  484. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret  contributed  their  untiring 
devotion  without  salary,  a  principle  ever  since  carried  out 
by  the  generosity  of  a  voluntary  medical  staff  and  nurses. 
Thousands  of  children  have  been  cared  for  and  cured  by 
this  charitable  society  over  these  many  years.  Sister 
Paula,  superintendent  at  the  outset,  wrote: 

“Instead  of  a  daily  life  of  suffering  mixed  with  poverty, 
and  in  many  cases  want  of  love,  these  little  ones  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  of  God’s  best  gifts,  love,  sympathy  and 
sunshine.”^® 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret  withdrew  their  services  at 
the  Island  in  1900,  not  agreeing  with  the  trustees  regard¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  admitting  others  than  children.  Since 

45  Annual  Report  Childrens  Island  Sanitarium,  Feb.,  1926. 

46  Annual  Report,  for  1899. 
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this  time  the  present  or  late  trustees  kept  the  hospital  well 
financed,  highly  organized  and  efficiently  directed.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Community 
Fund  have  decided  against  further  support,  and  without 
this  extra  aid  the  island  could  not  function.  The  only 
recourse  was  to  close  up,  which  the  trustees  of  the  Island 
were  unhappily  forced  to  do.  In  1946,  it  was  hence 
voted : 

“Not  to  use  Children’s  Island  for  the  purposes  for 
which  this  corporation  is  organized  after  November  1, 
1946 ;  and  to  surrender  possession  thereof  on  that  date  to 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Frederick  H.  Rindge.”^^ 

When  the  writer  began  to  investigate  the  unrecorded 
past  of  Cat  Island,  he  little  appreciated  what  historical 
lore  would  be  turned  up  within  this  tiny  area.  What 
could  a  few  barren  acres,  half  a  league  off  shore,  disclose 
to  the  inquisitive  antiquarian?  The  discoveries  that  this 
researcher  made  there  were  many  and  interesting  and 
suggestive.  They  brought  to  his  mind  that  the  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes  and  benevolent  impulses  that  now  are 
displayed  generously  in  these  coastal  communities  are  not 
recent  products  but  stem  from  old  endeavors  to  help  the 
sick  and  unfortunate. 

Suggestive  also  were  the  facts  relating  to  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  use  of  the  Island  for  recreation  of  those  desiring  the 
beauties  and  restorative  virtues  of  our  Island  climate, 
upon  which  climate,  as  always,  much  of  the  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  living  still  depends  for  those  who  live  there. 

This  little  exploration,  then,  retained  throughout  its 
course  the  invigorating  breath  of  this  shore,  bracing  its 
natives  to  the  resourceful  initiative  and  the  spirit  of  good 
will  for  which  this  researcher  feels  the  friends  of  the 
Island  may  be  justly  proud. 

If  other  researchers  than  he  should  be  inspired  to  look 
further  and  deeper  into  the  stories  that  abound  in  the 
weathered  areas  of  our  New  England  islands,  this  histor¬ 
ian  of  one  of  them  will  be  gratified.  Whether  at  home 
or  off  sailing,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  record  of  the 
shipwreck  at  Thatchers,  the  murders  on  the  Shoals,  the 

47  Essex  Deeds,  book  3517,  p.  162. 
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suffering  at  Boone  Island,  and  the  stories  of  Seguin,  Mon- 
began,  and  Matinicus. 


APPENDIX 

The  agglomerates  on  Cat  Island  are  rhyolitic  tufas,  the 
miscroscopical  structure  showing  them  to  be  composed  of 
sharp  edged  fragments  of  the  aporhyolites  and  volcanic 
glass  embedded  in  a  ground  mass  of  ashy  materials.  Much 
of  the  glass  has  been  altered  to  quartz  and  the  ash  to  an 
earthly  chloritic  mass.  Some  magnetite  appears  and  also 
spherulites  and  skeleton  crystals  of  augite.  In  places  the 
fluxion  of  the  microfelsitic  ground  mass  shows  secondary 
quartz  in  radiating  fibrous  lines. 

John  Henry  Sears. 

In  1674  Marblehead  had  114  householders.  The  Reade, 
Reed,  Read  family  was  one  of  them.  Town  Records. 

At  first  it  was  agreed  that  30  days  would  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  period  of  convalescence  at  the  island. 

Selectmen — Proprietors 

The  following  dated  extracts  are  from  the  Salem  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Deacon  William  Williams  was :  Clerk  of  the  church  10 
years,  1767-1787,  on  the  Standing  Com.  5  years,  1770- 
1775,  Deacon  14  years,  1773-1787. 

Richard  Tutt,  cleric  of 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Marblehead. 

Edward  Fettyplace,  Eetteplace,  Eettiplace,  Moderator 
6  years,  1787-1800,  Standing  Com.  26  years,  1774-1801, 

Thomas  Fettyplace,  Standing  Com.  6  years,  1810-1821. 

Richard  Tutt,  Pres,  of 
M’head  Hist.  Society 

As  scaled  from  the  Marblehead  North  quadrangle  map 
of  the  Geological  Survey  the  area  appears  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  20  acres.  IJ.  S.  Dept.  Interior;  Geological  Survey. 
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Principal  sources  of  information,  used  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  of  Catta  Hand,  aro: 

1.  Massachusetts  State  House,  Archives. 

2.  Essex  Institute. 

3.  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds  &  Probate. 

4.  Houghton  Library,  Cambridge. 

5.  Lowell  Hist.  Society. 

6.  Lynn  Pub.  Library. 

7.  Marblehead  Hist.  Soc. 

8.  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc. 

9.  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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THOMAS  BAYLEY  LAWSOH, 
PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  OF  NEWBURYPORT 
AND  LOWELL 


By  Frederick  W.  Coburx, 
President  of  the  Lowell  Historical  Society 


Thomas  Baylev  Lawson  (1807-1888),  of  Newburyport 
and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  is  better  known  in  this  century 
throujrh  his  portraits  hanging  in  many  public  and  private 
collections  than  through  any  biographical  reclaim  given 
him,  as  yet,  by  historians  of  American  art. 

It  is  conventional  for  visitors  at  the  Newburyport  Pub¬ 
lic  Library’,  standing  before  his  likenesses  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  Caleb  Cushing,  Rev.  Leonard  Withington  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  to  ask  who  made  these  fine  paint¬ 
ings — and  then,  when  informed,  to  add  that  they  had 
never  before  had  heard  of  Lawson.  Similiar  inquiries  are 
often  evoked  by  the  Lawson  self-portraits  shown  at,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  Whistler  House  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Lowell  Historical  Society.  The  question  is  answered  by 
referring  to  Mr.  Lawson  as  the  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent,  in  1878,  of  the  Lowell  Art  Association,  which,  in 
1908,  took  over  for  headquarters  the  house  in  which  James 
McNeill  Whistler  was  born. 

A  small-size  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  standing,  has 
been  hung  for  many  years  past  at  the  Lowell  City  Library. 
The  librarian,  if  asked  alwut  it,  will  tell  you  that  early 
in  his  professional  career,  Mr.  Lawson  was  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  several  admirers  of  the  great  defender  of  the 
Constitution  to  paint  him  from  life;  and  that  this  is  one 
of  several  resultant  Webster  portraits,  possibly  the  one 
made  from  life.  If  the  visitor  at  the  library  should  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  life  and  personality  of  T.  B. 
Lawson  he  will  be  informed  that  so  far  as  known  there 
is  no  printed  biography  of  him  but  that  doubtless  re¬ 
search  among  the  files  of  the  old  newspaper  room,  in  the 
library’s  basement,  might  disclose  a  few  details.  At  least 
there  should  be  in  Lowell  papers  of  1888  obituaries  which 
would  tell  something  about  a  foremost  artist  of  his  day 
and  place — about  one  who  was  not  mentioned  in  the  orig- 
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inal  “The  Arts  of  Desi^  in  the  United  States”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunlap,  but  who  has  in  the  Bayley  and  Goodspeed 
edition,  1918,  the  following  brief  notice : 

“LAWSON.  Thomas  B.  Lawson,  an  excellent  portrait 
painter.  Was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass,,  January  13, 
1807,  and  died  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  June  4,  1888.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^  and  com¬ 
menced  painting  at  Newburyport  in  1832.  In  1844  he 
painted  Daniel  Webster.” 

The  death  notices  to  which  attention  might  have  been 
directed  as  just  suggested,  at  the  Lowell  City  Library, 
disclose  still  further  that  a  portrait  painter,  well  nigh  for¬ 
gotten  in  1948,  was  highly  esteemed,  respected  and  beloved 
at  the  date  of  his  passing,  sixty  years  previous.  They  con¬ 
tain  one  or  two  minor  errors  of  attribution,  but  they  make 
it  unmistakable  that  the  two  communities  in  which  Mr. 
Lawson  was  industriously  active,  Newburyport  and 
Lowell,  were  proud  indeed  of  his  achievements,  these  en¬ 
titling  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  figure. 

For  aid  toward  writing  a  brief  documented  biography 
of  their  artist  grandfather  the  writer  is  indebted  to  two 
of  his  grandchildren :  Winthrop  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  late  Helen  St.  John  Orr  (Mrs.  J.  Edward 
Orr)  of  New  York.  Correspondence  with  them  came 
about  early  in  World  War  II.  Although  previously  fami¬ 
liar  with  some  of  his  portraits  and  still-life  pieces  the 
writer  had  known  almost  nothing  concerning  the  artist; 
and  still  less  about  his  descendants,  for  he  had  supposed 
that  with  the  passing  of  Walter  U.  Lawson  in  1923  the 
family  was  extinct. 

Under  date  of  May  1,  1943,  addressed  to  the  Old  Resi¬ 
dents’  Historical  Association  of  Lowell  (now  the  Lowell 
Historical  Society),  came  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Grant : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  two  portraits  in  oil  done  by  my  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Bayley  Lawson,  who  was  bom 
in  Newburyport  but  lived  for  many  years  in  Lowell  where  he 
attained  fame  as  a  portrait  painter. 

I  should  like  to  present  these  paintings  to  some  society  that 
would  appreciate  their  worth,  or  to  some  municipal  or  his¬ 
torical  building  in  Lowell. 
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One  is  of  Mr.  Lawson  himself :  the  other  is  of  an  old  mendi¬ 
cant  whose  features  so  interested  Mr.  Lawson  that  he  asked 
him  to  sit  for  him.  .  .  . 

A  reply  to  this  letter  brought  information  regarding^  Mr. 
Grant  himself,  a  busy  manufacturer  at  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  to  which  he  commuted  from  Philadelphia,  and  re¬ 
garding  his  sister,  Mrs.  Orr,  married  to  a  well-known 
world-traveller,  both  active  in  an  association  for  promo¬ 
tion  of  American  interest  in  Chinese  studies.  Highly 
approving  of  Mr.  Grant’s  intent  to  present  such  of  the 
Lawson  paintings  as  he  possessed  to  some  appropriate 
Lowell  institution,  Mrs.  Orr  wrote  several  letters  of  general 
artistic  and  cultural  as  well  as  family  interest — a  corre¬ 
spondence  that  was,  unhappily,  interrupted  by  her  death 
in  1946. 

The  paintings  which  Winthrop  Grant  purposed  placing 
at  Lowell  as  a  memorial  to  his  grandfather  arrived  under 
his  arm  on  a  warm  June  day.  He  included  in  the  gift 
the  little  register  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  kept  a  record  of 
his  sittings  and  the  prices  paid  for  his  work. 

With  Mr.  Grant’s  permission  it  was  decided  to  offer  to 
the  Lowell  Art  Association,  which  already  had  at  the 
Whistler  house  a  fine  self-portrait  of  the  founder,  as  of 
about  1878,  the  character  study  of  an  old  beggar  and  two 
small  fruit  pieces.  To  the  Lowell  Historical  Society  was 
assigned  the  other  self-portrait,  of  a  much  younger  man, 
and  the  register,  obviously  a  historical  document.  This 
disposition  of  the  gifts  was  duly  announced  at  the  1943 
observance  of  Whistler’s  birthday,  July  11th. 

Other  assistance  toward  this  biographical  sketch  came 
in  1944  and  thereafter  from  friends  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Old  Hewbury,  acknowledged  in  the  text,  and 
from  the  writer’s  friend  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  grand¬ 
son  and  biographer  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  After 
the  writer  had  given  a  talk  on  Lawson  and  his  work  at 
Newburyport  in  July,  1944,  we  found  and  identified  and 
dated  by  means  of  the  register,  portraits  in  two  houses  of 
old  High  street.  Publication  of  this  little  book  should 
be  useful  toward  many  other  such  identifications.  It  may 
also  illustrate,  to  some  extent,  the  social  and  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  towns  and  time. 
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The  emphasis  which  the  newspapers  laid  upon  Mr.  Law¬ 
son’s  remarkable  industry  and  geniality  must  cause  regret 
that  he  did  not  leave  a  written  record,  such  as  a  well-kept 
diary,  of  the  many  sittings  some  of  which  must  have  been 
of  historic  as  well  as  intimate  personal  importance.  We 
have  instead  the  succinct  data  of  his  Register,  hereinafter 
to  be  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  a  touching  little  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  financial  history,  not  in  his  hand,  as  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  little  black  book  were  concluded.  This  last 
said  : 

“Sixty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  dol¬ 
lars  for  one  pair  of  hands  to  earn — ^when  portraits  were 
often  painted  for  $15  or  $25 !  And  much  more,  as  he 
said  and  wrote  that  there  were  many  omissions  [from  the 
register].  In  addition  he  did  photographic  retouching 
which  amounted  to  from  $50  to  $300  a  month,  besides 
many  fruit  pieces.” 

A  page  opposite  the  above  bears  the  inscription : 

“His  last  writing — 
died  June  4,  1888. 

Bom  Jan.  13,  1807 
1887 
1833 

54  years 

of  painting  portraits 
from  life.” 

Such  a  professional  career,  it  can  be  added,  its  earnings 
based  on  portraits  for  most  of  which  $50  or  less  was 
charged,  was  a  possibility  in  the  19th  century  which  the 
twentieth  century  hardly  has.  New  England  families, 
when  Lawson  began  painting,  still  regarded  a  portrait 
or  two  from  an  accomplished  hand  as  a  necessary  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  home.  Photographic  enlargements,  handi¬ 
work  of  the  “crayon  portrait  artist,”  had  not  come  in  to 
vulgarize  potraiture.  The  interior  decorators  had  not  yet 
ordered  framed  pictures  out  of  the  house.  Incomes  were 
not  yet  tapped  for  maintenance  of  a  motor  car.  During 
the  decades  1840-1880  little  great  art  was  produced  in 
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Boxford  and  Topsfield,  1796 
Lt.  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1853 
From  the  original  portrait  by  T.  B.  Lawson,  in  1843 
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these  United  States,  but  there  was  much  f^ood  painting,  of 
which  Thomas  B.  Lawson  left  a  worthy  modicum. 

Colorful  Nineteenth  Century  Newburyport 

Young  “Tom”  Lawson  could  have  had  his  first  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  observing  or  even  taking  lessons  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  from  Benjamin  Johnston  (1740-1818), 
The  latter,  one  of  the  five  artist  sons  of  Thomas  Johnston, 
artist,  of  Boston,  was  long  a  notable  personage  of  New- 
buryport,  builder  of  organs  and  organist  as  well  as  painter 
of  portraits.  It  is  only  a  Yankee’s  guess,  however,  that 
the  boyish  Lawson  may  have  frequented  the  Johnston 
shop.  At  age  ten  he  could  have  done  so. 

His  early  association  with  other  characters  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  is  not 
entirely  conjectural.  He  compiled  for  a  daughter  late  in 
his  life  a  scrapbook  which  contains  several  cuttings  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Newburyport  that  he  knew  and  loved. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  young  Lawson  was  among  the 
youths  who  made  a  clubhouse  of  sorts  out  of  the  school 
room  in  Green  street  presided  over  by  Albert  Pike.  This 
was  a  centre  at  which  met  in  the  evening  “a  somewhat 
genial  circle  of  friends,  whether  musical,  poetical,  anecdo¬ 
tal  or  scandalisical.”  Pike,  himself  a  poet  in  his  New- 
buryport  days,  became  later  in  life  a  general  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  whose  career  has  been  concisely  summarized 
in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  In  the  scrap¬ 
book  is  a  letter  of  his  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb. 
17,  1878,  which  said  in  part:  “I  left  Newburyport  in 
March,  1831,  having  come  of  age  on  the  29th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1830.  In  August,  1831,  I  went  from  St.  Louis  to 
Santa  Fe  with  Rufus  Chase  and  Luther  T.  Titcomb.  They 
are  dead  long  ago;  but  of  the  club  to  which  they  and  I 
belonged  there  are  some  living  yet :  Jo.  Titcomb,  Jo.  Har¬ 
vey,  Tom  Lawson,  Jo.  Frothingham,  names  that  recall 
a  thousand  recollections.”  General  Pike  might  also  have 
mentioned  Dr.  Antonio  Knight,  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
the  club  for  grandiose  poems,  eulogies  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  which,  mounted  on  a  box  with  a  candle  bearer 
on  either  side,  he  rattled  off  at  high  speed. 
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To  quote  from  an  article  by  Lawson  in  the  Newbury- 
port  Herald: 

One  of  the  earliest  of  my  memories  is  of  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Havana,  Mr.  John  Moreland, 
who  lived  on  High  street.  He  was  known  as  an  epicure. 
No  mutton  was  eaten  in  his  house  that  had  not  been  hung 
three  months,  and  no  turkey  that  had  not  its  tail  feathers 
to  hang  it  by  was  purchased,  that  it  might  demonstrate  its 
ripeness  by  dropping.  His  motto  was  “Take  your  fish  from 
the  hook  to  the  pan,  but  let  your  meats  ripen.” 

His  near  neighbor  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Allyne  Otis, 
brother  of  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  He  was  in  early 
life  secretary  of  state  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  partner  in  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Coflfin  &  Otis.  Their  store  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Summer  street  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
Pearson,  the  baker.  In  person  Mr.  Otis  was  well-formed,  was 
well-dressed  and  lived  well.  His  steel  grey  suit,  knee 
breeches,  buckled  shoes,  powdered  hair  and  gold-headed  cane 
made  a  pleasant  picture.  When  I  was  ten  years  old  he  seemed 
to  me  as  men  of  eighty  now  seem.  When  later  I  came  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  his  grave  stone  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 
and  read  that  Samuel  Allyne  Otis  died  in  1817,  aged  44,  I 
was  much  astonished. 

An  opposite  neighbor  of  Mr.  Otis  was  Capt.  William  Paris, 
known  to  many  of  our  citizens  of  today,  for  his  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  late  into  the  thirties.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family  all  of  whom  have  passed  away  save  one  daughter,  now 
living  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  92.  Capt.  Paris  was  a  banker 
of  the  firm  of  Paris  &  Stocker.  They  were  bankers  for  the 
Prench  refugees,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  those  days. 
In  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the  refugees  then  residing 
in  Newburyport  Capt.  Paris  denied  the  assertion  that  had 
repeatedly  been  made,  that  Louis  Philippe  and  Chateaubriand 
went  directly  west  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York.  He 
stated  to  me  personally  that  they  came  to  Newburyport  incog., 
had  an  interview  with  Talleyrand,  then  residing  in  the  house 
next  below  the  Dexter  house,  in  their  counting  house,  that 
he  furnished  them  with  additional  funds  for  their  western 
journey  and  that  during  their  stay  they  visited  the  Dalton 
farm  in  Newbury.  This  visit  and  the  beautiful  view  from 
the  Dalton  place  was  alluded  to  by  Louis  Philippe  in  after 
life  while  on  the  throne  of  Prance.  This  statement  of  Capt. 
Paris  as  opposed  to  former  assertions  regarding  Louis  Pfiil- 
ippe  and  Chateaubriand  I  deem  worthy  of  record. 
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There  also  lived  upon  the  upper  portion  of  High  street, 
to  which  in  this  paper  I  shall  chiefly  conflne  my  notices,  many 
other  men  of  the  olden  time.  Dr.  Josiah  Smith,  of  Mt.  Rural, 
[was]  a  classical  scholar  whose  stone  tablet  with  a  long  Latin 
inscription  upon  the  front  of  his  grounds  excited  much  curi¬ 
osity.  He  was  a  courtly  gentleman,  held  in  high  regard.  Dr. 
Bond,  opposite  but  below,  was  also  a  noted  man  and  skillful 
physician.  The  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  who  added  the 
Tyng  to  his  name  in  compliance  with  a  request  accompanied 
with  a  handsome  legacy  from  Mr.  Tyng,  of  Tyngsboro,  Mass., 
held  many  responsible  offices,  was  learned,  liberal  and  alto¬ 
gether  most  estimable.  Would  that  there  were  more  like 
him.  My  latest  recollection  of  Mr.  Tyng  was  his  visit  to  aunt 
Toppan  upon  her  reaching  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
said,  “Aunt  Toppan,  I  wish  you  to  give  yourself  no  uneasiness 
about  what  you  shall  eat,  or  what  you  shall  drink,  or  where¬ 
withal  you  shall  be  clothed,  for  hereafter  I  shall  pay  all  your 
bills,  and  I  hope  you  live  another  score  of  years,”  Such  men 
are  very  rare. 

There  were  also  in  the  same  neighborhood  Edward  Rand, 
Abner  Wood,  Tristram  Coffin  and  Leonard  Smith.  These 
four  must  complete  my  list  of  High  street  worthies.  Mr. 
Rand  was  the  grandfather  of  the  lamented  E.  S.  Rand,  who 
was  lost  on  the  City  of  Columbus.  He  kept  a  store  in  the 
market  place  where  Lewis  Toppan  now  keeps,  and  dealt  in 
hardware.  He  was  short,  stout,  dressed  in  the  old  steel  gray, 
was  sedate,  courteous  and  altogether  estimable.  Mr.  Abner 
Wood,  once  a  rich  and  very  liberal  merchant,  built  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  E.  S.  Moseley.  He  was  the 
father  of  Capt.  David  Wood,  so  well  known  and  so  much  be¬ 
loved.  Tristram  Coffin  was  a  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Coffin 
&  Otis,  before  mentioned.  He  lived  where  Charles  H.  Coffin 
now  lives.  During  the  September  gale  of  1815  many  of  his 
loaded  pear  trees  blew  down,  and  he  invited  a  dozen  of  us 
boys  to  come  and  get  as  many  pears  as  we  wanted.  They 
were  the  old  St.  Michael’s.  No  better  pear  was  ever  eaten. 
We,  of  course,  thought  he  was  a  very  liberal  gentleman.  Mr. 
Coffin  was  stout,  ruddy,  rapid  in  his  movements  and  if  in¬ 
terfered  with  somewhat  irascible,  but  just  and  liberal.  Joshua 
Saunders,  who  died  rich  in  Chicago  two  years  since,  lived 
with  him,  was  my  schoolmate.  I  was  often  at  the  house  and 
had  many  a  liberal  treat  from  the  old  gentleman. 

Leonard  Smith,  who  built  the  house  afterwards  occupied 
by  Eben  Sumner,  and  who  died  at  the  head  of  Winter  street. 
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was  once  an  extensive  merchant  and  ship  owner,  had  a  large 
family,  was  widely  known  and  much  respected. 

I  shall  now  mention  three  individuals,  neither  of  whom 
lived  on  High  street,  hut  they  resembled  each  other  in  size, 
bearing,  dress  and  general  appearance  more  closely  than  any 
three  that  could  be  selected  in  the  town.  Their  dress  was 
of  the  old  style  drab  knee  breeches  and  buckles,  white  stock¬ 
ings  and  white  top  hoots,  and  they  were  the  last  of  the  white 
tops  and  the  race.  Their  names  were  Abraham  Wheelwright, 
Andrew  Frothingham  and  Daniel  Foster,  the  father  of  M. 
and  T.  Foster,  that  old  firm  whose  unbroken  term  of  business 
life  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  the  country,  sixty-eight  years, 
fiixty-two  of  which  have  been  in  the  same  store. 

His  one  other  printed  contribution  of  this  nature  was  a 
paper  titled  “Lowell  and  Newburyport,”  which  he  read 
May  2,  1876,  before  the  Old  Eesidents’  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Lowell.  This  was  a  quite  serious  historical 
study  describing  the  up-river  activities  of  leading  men  of 
the  old  town  of  Newbury:  Nicholas  Pike,  Hon.  Jonathan 
Jackson,  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  Patrick  Tracy,  John 
Dummer  and  others  who  were  founders  of  the  present 
city  of  Lowell. 

Except  for  incidental  suggestions  of  the  probable  activi¬ 
ties  and  associations  of  the  future  artist  who  had  his 
start  at  Newburyport  we  have  little  data  with  which  to 
supplement  a  brief  account  of  him  given  in  July,  1943, 
to  the  present  compiler  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Mulliken,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  foremost  banker  and  ship  owner  of  New¬ 
buryport.  She  wrote: 

The  parents  of  Thomas  Bayley  Lawson  were  William  and 
Frances  Lawson,  and  he  was  born  in  Newburyport,  January 
13,  1807.  He  began  life  as  a  dry  goods  clerk,  and  after¬ 
wards  had  a  store  of  his  own  on  State  street. 

This  little  no-account  anecdote  I  have  from  Miss  Sarah 
Adams  who  was  learning  to  be  a  tailoress  when  Mr.  Lawson 
had  a  studio  on  Inn  street,  near  her  place  of  employment. 
Mrs.  Solomon  Bachman, — ^grandmother  of  Mrs.  Morton 
Prince,  of  Boston — ^was  having  her  portrait  painted,  and  as 
she  tired  of  sitting,  Mr.  Lawson  engaged  one  of  the  tailoress 
apprentices  to  come  to  the  studio  and  pose  in  her  place, 
dressed  in  Mrs.  Bachman’s  clothes. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  interested  in  our  local  library  and  gave 
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to  the  trustees  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Caleb  Cush¬ 
ing;  and  one  of  your  Lowell  townsmen,  William  H.  Bent, 
presented  the  library  with  a  portrait  of  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son,  painted  by  Mr.  Lawson.  In  our  family  there  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Mulliken,  of  Newburyport, 
which  is  considered  a  fine  work  by  those  who  know  about 
such  things.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  my  nephew.  Professor 
Eobert  S.  Mulliken,  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Chicago 
University.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lawson  painted  for  the  Historical  Society  a  copy  of 
[Joseph]  Blackburn’s  portrait  of  Tristram  Dalton. 

A  few  available  data  concerning  the  Newburyport 
Library’s  Garrison  portrait,  mentioned  above,  prompt 
wonder  as  to  the  beginnings  of  the  personal  friendship 
between  the  liberator  and  the  painter.  Young  Lawson 
seemingly  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Newbury¬ 
port  Herald  oflSce  at  which  in  his  youth  Mr.  Garrison  was 
already  setting  the  sticks  of  type  that  have  been  aptly 
described  as  so  many  daggers  aimed  at  the  heart  of  this 
nation’s  darkest  disgrace.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  of  early  correspondence  between  the  two  men. 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  fine  apparition  of  Garri¬ 
son  now  at  Newburyport  was  painted  from  life.  The 
great  abolitionist’s  grandson  and  official  biographer,  Os¬ 
wald  Garrison  Villard,  who  was  appealed  to  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  canvas  in  June,  1943,  appeared  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful  regarding  it  and  the  circumstances  of  its  making. 

Mr.  Villard  wrote:  “There  is  no  record  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  ever  having  sat  to  Mr.  Lawson.  The  four 
artists  mentioned  as  having  painted  him  from  life  were 
Jocelyn,  Torrey,  Hay  don  and  Swain.  In  Vol.  IV  of  the 
biography  there  is  the  following  comment  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Lawson: 

“  ‘His  hair  is  a  rich  dark  brown ;  his  forehead  high  and 
very  white;  his  cheeks  decidedly  roseate;  his  lips  full, 
sensitive  and  ruddy;  his  eyes  intent — ^wide  open,  of  a 
yellowish  hazel ;  with  fine  white  teeth,  rather  larger  than 
the  average,  and  a  complexion  more  fair,  more  silvery 
vjhite  than  I  ever  saw  upon  any  other  man.’^ 

1  This  characterization  came  from  the  fact  that  W.  L.  G.- 
Lawson  knew  each  other  well  in  their  youth,  &  therefore  does 
not  mean  there  were  sittings. 
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“As  my  grandfather  died  in  May,  1879,  and  had  been 
in  wretched  health  for  all  that  year,  if  there  were  sittings 
they  must  have  been  prior  to  or  in  1878.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  having  seen  a  half  length  portrait  of  my  grand¬ 
father.” 

An  official  record  of  the  receipt  of  the  Garrison  portrait 
and  three  other  Lawson  works  owned  by  the  Newburyport 
Library  is  given  in  the  following  letter  of  July  2,  1943, 
from  Mrs.  Richard  Kimball  (Ruth  B.  Kimball),  librar¬ 
ian: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  letter  for  information  about  the 
paintings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson  in  this  library  a  check  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  directors  and  librarian  has  revealed 
the  following : 

Report  of  1880:  “A  number  of  public  spirted  gentlemen 
have  recently  presented  to  the  library  an  admirable  portrait 
of  our  venerated  townsman,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Withington, 
D.  D.  This  excellent  work,  painted  by  a  native  artist,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Lawson,  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  library  building. 

Report  of  1883:  “The  library  is  indebted  to  Thomas  B. 
Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  a  native  of  this  city,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  artist  is  well  and  widely  known,  for  a  veritably 
life-like  portrait  in  oil  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  portrait  is 
copied  from  one  for  which  the  great  statesman  sat  to  Mr. 
Lawson  in  1844,  while  Secretary  of  State. 

Report  of  1864:  “Mr.  Lawson,  the  well-known  artist, 
has  given  us  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  this,  as  well  as  others  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions.” 

“To  Mr.  William  H.  Bent,  Esq.,  the  successful  professional 
and  business  man,  whose  connections  with  the  city  have 
awakened  an  interest  in  our  institutions,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  portrait  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Mr.  Lawson.” 

The  portraits  of  Webster  and  Cushing  hang  [1943]  in  the 
reading  room  of  this  library,  and  are  the  only  ones  of  those 
mentioned  above  being  displayed  at  this  time. 

Dey  Goods  Merchant  to  Portrait  Painter 

What  training  in  drawing  and  painting  Thomas  Law- 
son  may  have  had  at  Newbury  port  while  he  was  still 
measuring  yard  goods  at  the  store  in  State  street  is  un-^ 
certain.  We  know  from  his  paper  on  the  early  his- 
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tory  of  textiles,  read  in  August,  1877,  and  published  by 
the  Old  Residents’  Historical  Association  of  Lowell,  that  he 
doubtless  had  a  life-long  interest  in  fine  silks  and  cottons. 
But  not  to  the  extent  of  endlessly  measuring  and  cutting 
them  up.  At  24  years,  Lawson  was  evidently  ready  to 
change  his  occupation.  The  register  contains  a  brief  note 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  learned  from  someone  to 
blend  pigments,  this  stating:  “In  March,  1831,  painted 
my  first  Picture — ^a  copy  of  Sully’s  ‘Mrs.  Hoffman.’  ” 

The  ambitious  Newburyporter  clearly  was  not  self- 
taught.  By  whoseso-ever  advice  or  motivation,  he  sought 
the  best  instruction  then  available  in  the  United  States, 
possibly  after  a  summer  of  clerking  it  in  Gotham.  He 
left  this  record  of  his  change  of  residence : 

“Went  to  New  York  in  April,  1831.  Entered  the 
Academy  of  Design  in  October.  Drew  two  evenings  per 
week  until  April,  1832.  Went  to  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
mained  until  October,  1832.  Returned  to  N.port. 
Painted  several  copies  from  Stuart.  Painted  my  first 
portrait  from  life,  Jany.,  1833.”^ 

Only  conjecture  is  possible  in  regard  to  Lawson’s  brief 
period  of  study  at  the  National  Academy.  Its  honored 
president  was  then  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  “the 
American  Leonardo,”  destined  later  to  invent  the  tele¬ 
graph,  but  as  Morse  in  1831-2  was  in  Europe  while  the 
Academy  was  run  in  his  absence  by  its  versatile  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  William  Dunlap,  painter,  actor,  theatrical  manager, 
author  of  the  monumental  “History  of.  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  United  States”  (1834),  in  brief  “Our  American 
Vasari,”  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  Lawson  was  in  contact  with 
Dunlap  and  probably  had  criticisms  from  him.  He  may 
also  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures  which  Dunlap 
gave  in  the  winter  of  1832  on  the  history  of  art.® 

At  Philadelphia  Lawson  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Sully.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he  got 
the  idea  of  keeping  a  register  of  his  own  works  from  see- 

2  To  this  last  statement  Lawson  appended  in  lead  pencil 
“A.  W.  Bayley,”  presumably  the  name  of  his  first  sitter,  and  a 
relative. 

3  It  is  of  Essex  county  interest  that  William  Dunlap,  pre¬ 
sumably  Thomas  B.  Lawson’s  instructor,  is  represented  at  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover,  by  several  works. 
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ing  or  hearing  about  Sully’s  register,  which  has  since  then 
been  published,  and  which  is  among  the  classics  of  the 
history  of  American  art. 

Returning  to  his  native  Newburyport,  Lawson,  as  the 
register  reveals,  started  in  energetically  as  portrait  painter. 
It  was  a  time  of  commercial  and  social  activity  on  the 
Massachusetts  jN’orth  Shore.  Many  well-known  names  are 
figured  forth  in  the  list  of  Lawson’s  earlier  sitters;  some 
of  the  portraits  then  made  are  still  treasured  in  homes  of 
High  street  and  the  vicinity,  the  present  publication  giv¬ 
ing  a  first  opportunity  to  the  owners  to  know  when  and  by 
whom  the  work  was  made,  and  what  was  paid  for  it. 

In  1835,  Lawson  recorded  the  painting  of  a  miniature 
portrait  of  Miss  Katherine  Follansbee  for  which  he  was 
paid  $12.  He  also  married  her  Dec.  17,  1838.  Nothing 
is  here  known  regarding  the  courtship,  but  Mrs.  Lawson 
is  still  [1947]  remembered  by  older  folk  at  Lowell  as  a 
woman  of  fine  intelligence  and  charm  of  manner ;  an  active 
leader  in  humanitarian  causes  and  a  model  mother. 

A  successful  painting  tour  in  the  South  may  have  been 
a  factor  in  putting  Lawson  into  financial  ability  to  marry. 
His  register  notes  briefly  that  in  November,  1837,  he  went 
to  Mobile  and  Pensacola  where  he  remained  for  nine 
months  painting  a  total  of  $2,000.  He  returned  in 
August,  1838.  The  names  of  the  southern  sitters  were 
duly  recorded,  several  of  the  likenesses  being  of  army  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  their  families.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  if  any  of  them  are  still  treasured. 

Back  in  Newburyport,  Lawson  was  for  several  years  so 
busy  with  portraits  from  life  and  copies  after  Blackburn, 
Stuart,  Copley  and  others,  that  it  may  be  wondered  why 
he  did  not  stay  on  to  make  his  studio  a  local  landmark. 
The  period,  however,  was  one  in  which  throughout  New 
England  the  lure  of  Lowell  was  strong,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  towns  around  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack : 
Newburyport,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Amesbury.  Leading 
men  of  these  communities  were  founders  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  at  and  about  the  junction  of  the  Merri¬ 
mack  and  Concord  rivers:  the  Hales,  of  early  woolen 
manufactures;  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng  and  his  Newburyport 
associates,  of  the  first  canal  around  Pawtucket  Falls; 
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Francis  Cabot  Lowell  and  other  Lowells  of  the  pioneer 
cotton  manufacture  at  Waltham  which  served  as  a  model 
for  a  greater  “cottonopolis”  on  the  Merrimack ;  Ezra  Wor- 
then  and  Paul  Moody,  the  Amesbury  men  who  explored 
the  possibilities  of  an  extensive  water  power  upstream; 
John  Dummer,  skilled  mechanic  and  wheelwright  of  New¬ 
bury,  who  knew  how  to  get  much  energy  from  falling 
water.  These  and  others  whose  biographies  Thomas  Law- 
son  was  to  embody  in  one  of  his  historical  papers  were 
much  talked  about  in  the  Newbury  port  of  his  youth  and 
young  manhood.  They  had  initiated  a  community  which, 
incorporated  in  1826  as  a  township,  and  in  1836  as  a  city, 
had  become  the  second  centre  of  population  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  was  attracting  business  and  professional  people 
from  New  England,  Canada  and  the  British  Isles.  It 
was  a  place  for  an  artist  to  consider  seriously  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  studio,  a  city  whose  seal  bore  the  motto: 
“Art  is  the  handmaid  of  human  good.” 

Lawson  of  Lowelb 

On  September  20,  1842,  Thomas  Bayley  Lawson  moved 
his  lares,  penates  and  painting  paraphernalia  to  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  where  henceforth  he  made  his  home  though 
from  time  to  time  he  spent  weeks  and  months  elsewhere, 
engaged  in  professional  work. 

Names  in  the  register  of  the  Lowell  sitters  of  the  1840’s 
and  1850’s  prove  that  Lawson  had  not  made  a  bad  choice 
of  location — and  that  doubtless  his  wife  and  he  were  re¬ 
cognized  at  once  as  socially  attractive  and  well-born  people. 

He  came  as  portrait  painter  into  a  community  in  which 
he  would  find  but  little  professional  competition.  An 
established  artist  associate  was  Samuel  P.  Howes,  possibly 
a  former  assistant  to  Gilbert  Stuart  whose  “Washington 
at  Dorchester  Heights”  he  copied  and  brought  to  Lowell, 
where  it  still  hangs  at  the  City  Library.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  Lawson  and  Howes  seem  always  to  have  been  friend¬ 
ly  ;  the  latter  was  hardly  good  enough  a  technician  to  be  a 
serious  competitor.  About  1840  Thomas  Cantwell  Healy, 
a  brother  of  the  better  known  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  came  to 
Lowell,  lived  for  a  time  at  the  Washington  Tavern, 
painted  many  portraits  of  Lowell  and  Dracut  people,  but 
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apparently  left  the  city  not  long?  after  Lawson’s  arrival. 
He  went  south  and  lived  for  many  years  as  planter  and 
portraitist  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.  A  talented  ama¬ 
teur,  trained  in  Derbyshire,  England,  as  textile  colorist 
and  architectural  draughtsman,  was  William  Dewsbury, 
with  the  circumstances  of  whose  tragic  death  from  suicide 
in  the  middle  ’40’s  the  Lawsons  must  have  been  acquainted. 
Other  artists  came  and  went  in  the  early  decades  of 
Lowell  history.  Lawson  and  his  family  were  not  of  the 
migratory  kind.  They  were  long  at  home  in  a  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial  house  at  the  comer  of  High  and  Andover  streets. 
The  Belvidere  hill  just  above  them  was  becoming  what  it 
now  is,  the  court  end  of  the  town. 

They  were  of  the  Unitarian  religious  affiliation,  a  fact 
which  may  explain  Mr.  Lawson’s  doing  his  first  business 
at  Lowell  with  members  of  the  South  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Society,  six  of  whom  he  painted  between 
Sept.  25  and  Oct.  21,  1842. 

The  earliest  of  these  likenesses  was  of  Rev.  Henry 
Augustus  Miles,  historian  of  Lowell,  of  whom  was  made  a 
portrait,  doubtless  a  half  length,  for  $35.  This  work 
seemingly  should  be  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association,  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Miles  was  secre¬ 
tary  after  he  left  Lowell  and  before  his  pastorates  at 
Brookline  and  Hingham.  It  was  not  found,  however,  by 
the  present  writer  when  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Miles’s  life  was 
prepared  in  1940  for  the  100th  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  but  in  the  files  was  a  photo¬ 
graph,  evidently  from  an  early  painting  in  oil,  and  this 
was  used  as  probably  by  Lawson  in  illustration  of  the 
article.^  The  other  sitters  of  the  weeks  immediately  after 
Lawson’s  removal  to  Lowell,  each  of  them  at  $35,  were: 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Miles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Clark,  he  a 
leading  mill  agent ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dana,  the  former 
a  chemist  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  invention  of 
gun  cotton,  an  explosive.  The  register  shows  that  in  his 
first  years  at  Lowell,  Lawson  painted  almost  everybody 
who  was  anybody  in  the  community,  including  such  subur- 

4  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  it  may  be  recalled,  in  passing,  was  an 
uncle  of  Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  great-uncle  of 
Major  General  Sherman  Miles,  active  in  World  War  II. 
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banites  as  the  Brinleys  of  Tyngsboro,  descendants  and 
heirs  of  the  patriarchial  Tyng  family,  whose  connection 
with  N’ewburyport  has  been  noted. 

In  the  winter  of  1844  several  gentlemen  of  the  then 
politically  and  socially  dominant  Whig  party  gave  Mr. 
Lawson  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time — a  commission  to 
paint  for  Lowell  the  portrait  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Polk.  Mr.  Webster 
had  consented  to  sit  for  this  work  which  would  commem¬ 
orate  the  admiration  felt  for  him  in  a  city  in  which  he 
had  relatives  and  many  political  followers.®  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  while  at  Washington  Lawson  would  also  ^ 
able  to  arrange  to  depict  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  about  to  be 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

The  Webster  portrait  from  life,  which  Thomas  B.  Law- 
son  made  in  February,  1844,  at  Washington  for  a  stipu¬ 
lated  price  of  $200  deserves  to  rank  somewhat  in  the  same 
class  with  Gilbert  Stuart’s  Athenaeum  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington — the  so-called  “$100  bill”  from  which  so  many 
copies  were  made  and  sold  by  Gilbert  and  Jane  Stuart. 
This  apparition  of  swarthy  Daniel  Webster  in  the  heyday 
of  his  fame  and  political  activity  was  copied  and  repro¬ 
duced.  It  was  the  basis  of  several  Webster  pictures  from 
the  same  hand  in  public  and  private  collections. 

The  Washington  Standard  of  April  4,  1844  had  this  to 
say  about  the  original  portrait: 

We  have  noticed  for  several  days  past  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  which 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  deservedly  so,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  an  almost  perfect  transcript  of  the  man.  We 
have  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  artist,  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  now  allude  to  this  production  of  his  brush  only  because 
it  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  genuine  talent  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  same  so  highly  cultivated  by  the  young  lim¬ 
ner  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  by  us.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Lawson  remains  in  the  city  a  week  or  two 
longer,  having  engaged  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  few 
of  our  citizens. 

5  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Lowell  citizens  regarding  this  portrait  was  printed  in  the 
Lowell  Courier,  March  16,  1844.  It  includes  a  lengthy,  not  very 
revealing,  letter  from  the  Great  Expositor  himself. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTEK. — A  portrait  of  this  gentleman, 
which  is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  have  ever  seen  him,  as  well  as  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  work  of  art  which  bear  the  impress  of  genius. 
A  more  faithful  copy  of  the  features,  color  and  expression 
we  have  seldom  seen.  It  is  Mr.  Webster  as  he  appears  at 
the  bar,  and  in  a  public  assembly,  with  a  countenance  which 
indicates  strongly  the  unusual  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
mere  copyist  may  succeed  in  giving  a  truthful  representation 
of  external  forms,  but  genius  alone  can  stamp  these  out¬ 
lines  with  the  vivid  expression  of  intellect;  and  this  the 
artist  has  done  for  Mr.  Webster. 

The  Lowell  Courier  stated,  on  April  13,  that  Mr.  Law- 
son  was  about  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  His 
obituaries  much  later  said  positively  that  he  was  painter 
of  both  Webster  and  Clay.  The  register,  nevertheless, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  Washington  sitters,  does  not 
mention  the  Kentucky  statesman,  and  a  letter  from  a  fore¬ 
most  authority  on  the  portraits  of  Henry  Clay  makes  it 
more  than  probable  that  Thomas  B.  Lawson  never  made 
one,  though  he  doubtless  hoped  at  one  time  to  do  so. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  the  following  letter  came  from 
William  S.  Hunt,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey: 

Dear  Mr.  Coburn: — I  have  listed  about  75  different  life 
portraits  of  Henry  Clay,  of  which  number  25  are  by  artists 
whose  identity  is  not  known.  The  name  of  Thomas  B.  Law- 
son  is  not  on  my  list. 

As  to  your  problem.  Clay  was  notoriously  a  bad  sitter, 
and  very  averse  to  it.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  this  was 
exaggerated  by  his  nervousness  to  which  Chester  Harding 
has  attested.  Clay  often  refused  artists  and  several  times 
gave  applicants  daguerreotypes  of  himself  instead  of  sittings. 
These  portraits  are  not  hard  to  recognize  as  they  follow  a 
pattern. 

Your  note  fixes  April  13,  1844,  as  Lawson’s  time  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Clay  spent  most  of  the  winter  of  ’44  in  New  Orleans 
and  started  north  through  the  slave  states  instead  of  by  river 
as  usual,  leaving  about  March  1.  On  April  17  he  was  in 
Ealeigh,  N.  C.,  and  was  in  Washington  by  May  2,  at  which 
time  he  accepted  the  Whig  nomination  and  was  deluged  by 
callers. 

By  May  18  he  was  en  route  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
was  not  in  the  east  again  until  August,  1847.  You  will  per- 
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ceive  that  there  was  not  much  time  for  a  sitting,  although 
there  are  more  Clay  portraits  dated  1844  than  any  other 
year,  by  a  wide  margin.  I  am  sorry  that  the  evidence  in 
point  is  so  vague.  I  am  putting  your  letter  into  my  refer¬ 
ence  file  and  should  I  find  more  data  regarding  it  I  shall  for¬ 
ward  this  to  you.  I  am  obliged  for  the  reference. 

A  tradition,  or  legend,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  Law- 
son  sittings  may  have  saved  Mr.  Secretary  Webster’s  life 
has  come  down  from  the  time  of  the  explosion  aboard  the 
Warship  Princeton.  Lawson’s  granddaughter,  Helen  St. 
John  Orr,  had  this  story  from  the  late  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  distinguished  authority  on  American  historical  por¬ 
traits  : 

He  [Hart]  admired  my  grandfather’s  work  very  much  and 
told  me  that  when  Mr.  Lawson  went  to  Washington  as  the 
guest  of  Daniel  Webster,  where  he  made  twelve  sittings  in 
1844  for  the  portrait  of  which  Webster  said  “That  is  the 
face  I  shave,”  he  had  detained  Daniel  from  a  presidential 
party  aboard  the  Princeton  the  day  that  a  gun  exploded  kill¬ 
ing  several  cabinet  officers.  So,  adding  to  the  above  quota¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “And  that  is  the  man  I  saved.” 

“This  portrait,”  Mrs.  OrPs  letter  adds,  “was  exhibited  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  so  Charles  [Mr. 
Hart]  told  me,  and  I  wonder  where  it  is  now.  I  recall  it 
hanging  in  our  library  in  Newton,  Mass.,  all  my  childhood, 
and  I  should  judge  it  was  about  24  by  30  inches.  .  .  Is  that 
portrait  in  Lowell?  I  hope  it  is,  for  I  recall  distinctly  that 
Sir  Charles  emphatically  considered  it  the  best  of  the  lot. 

The  portraitist  returned  to  Lowell  in  May,  1844,  to 
paint  two  of  its  most  estimable  citizens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hapgood  Wright,  the  former  destined  to  be  a  financial 
benefactor  of  the  city  of  Lowell  and  his  native  town  of 
Concord  where  he  is  memorialized  in  the  Hapgood  Wright 
Town  Forest.  Mr.  Lawson  in  1845  as  related,  took  a 
studio  in  a  then  new  building  in  Shattuck  street,  the 
ground  floor  occupied  by  the  Lowell  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings  of  which  James  G.  Carney  was  the  long-time  treasur¬ 
er,  being  followed  successively  by  his  son  George  J.  Car¬ 
ney  and  grandson  Edward  B,  Carney.  The  location  was 
admirable  for  a  local  portrait  painter,  and  from  it  came 
in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  a  majority  of  the  many  portraits 
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recorded  in  the  re^^ister.  During^  the  Civil  War  the  de¬ 
mand  for  portraiture  fell  oflF  and  the  artist  made  many 
fruit  pieces  on  speculation  besides  taking  work  at  retouch¬ 
ing  photographs  which  proved  to  be  fairly  lucrative. 
After  the  war  he  was  continually  busy  again  for  twenty 
years  and  more,  though  still  at  prices  which  hardly  en¬ 
abled  him  to  support  a  middle-class  family  in  luxury. 

His  most  remarkable  artistic  memorial  at  Lowell  is  the 
collection  of  likenesses  of  mayors  of  the  city  which  he 
made  for  the  Mayors’  room  at  City  Hall.  These  he  exe¬ 
cuted  year  after  year  with  unflagging  industry  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  sometimes  from  life,  sometimes  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  documents. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Lawson  and  the  Sanitary  Commission 

Lawson,  the  artist,  was  most  fortunate  in  his  home  life. 
This  was  pivoted  around  his  wife,  Katharine  Follansbee 
Lawson,  and  their  two  daughters.  The  neighborhood  in 
which  they  lived  in  High  street  was  close  to  imposing  man¬ 
sions  with  whose  occupants  they  were  intimate,  the  John 
and  Thomas  Kesmiths,  the  former  sometime  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  the  three  attorney  brothers 
Richardson,  one  of  whom  was  moved  on  to  a  high  judicial 
post  at  Washington,  the  others  remaining  to  be  foremost 
Lowell  citizens;  the  Josiah  G.  Abbotts,  he  the  son-in-law 
of  Judge  Edward  Livermore,  practicing  at  Lowell  until 
his  appointment  to  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  1860’s  when  he  began  developing  his  Wellesley 
estate,  “The  Hundreds” ;  the  Charles  B.  Richmonds,  of 
Andover  street,  of  whom  Mrs.  Richmond  (Annie  Hey- 
wood)  became  known  to  the  literary  world  through  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  last  poem  “For  Annie,”  and  other  households 
of  social  distinction. 

In  this  vicinity  Mrs.  Lawson  was  socially  active  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  one  of  the  recognized  “great  ladies” 
of  Lowell  and  in  a  time  of  the  national  crisis  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  northern  women.  She  was  more  respon¬ 
sible  than,  probably,  any  other  one  person  for  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  which  did  a  battle  front 
work  such  as  nowadays  is  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Lowell  is  believed  to  have  had  the  first  of  these 
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sanitary  commissions — the  plan  copied  by  other  northern 
cities  in  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  printed  tribute  to  Mrs.  Lawson,  a  leaflet 
written  by  Annie  B.  Richardson  (later  Mrs.  Julian  Tal¬ 
bot,  of  Kennebunkport),  and  dated  Dec.  4.  This  says 
in  part: 

While  her  friendships  were  many,  and  embraced  those  of 
all  religious  faiths,  she  was  most  loyally  attached  to  the 
Unitarian  church,  of  which  for  many  years  she  had  been  a 
member. 

She  held  a  pen  that  wrote  always  for  truth  and  right,  in 
words  of  sober  Judgment;  or,  guided  by  her  inspiration,  gave 
expression  in  verse  to  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts.  Faith¬ 
ful  as  she  was  to  home  and  friends  she  yet  found  time  for 
many  duties,  in  which  her  unflagging  interest  in  works  of 
charity,  of  patriotism  and  of  public  concern  inspired  her  to 
engage. 

When  the  Civil  War  came,  and  the  early  call  was  made 
upon  Lowell  for  troops,  and  she  saw  the  young  men  she 
knew  and  loved  go  forth  into  the  strife,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  first  work  for  the  volunteers,  and  later  into  that  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  with  a  patriotic  zeal  which  had, 
even  in  those  days,  few  parallels.  Then,  when  the  war  was 
over  and  prosperity  returned  to  her  city  and  her  country; 
when  the  approach  of  the  centennial  year  called  up  the  past 
with  grateful  Joy  and  cheerily  hailed  the  future — it  was 
largely  due  to  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Lawson,  to  her  zeal  and 
to  her  untiring  and  enthusiastic  labor,  that  the  women  of 
Lowell  were  recognized  by  a  creditable  display  of  home  talent 
and  home  productions.  The  impetus  which  this  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  National  Festival  gave 
to  art,  to  culture  and  to  improvement  in  all  things  concern¬ 
ing  an  industrial  community,  is  well  known ;  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  her  persistence,  to  the  information  she  obtained, 
and  to  her  determination  that  the  women  of  her  city  should 
come  to  the  front  with  those  of  other  cities,  the  good  result 
was  largely  due.  Her  interest  in  this  centennial  season 
seemed  to  inspire  her  to  more  and  better  literary  work  than 
she  had  done  before,  and  many  a  stirring  lyric  and  many  an 
inspiring  thought  came  from  her  pen.  One  hymn,  written 
by  her,  was  sung  by  a  vast  assembly  to  the  tune  of  “Ameri¬ 
ca,”  with  grand  and  marked  effect,  but  which  bore  no  signa¬ 
ture  to  give  clue  to  its  authorship.  Her  modesty  was  so 
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great  and  her  shrinking  from  publicity  so  real  that  many  an 
article  or  poem  of  hers  attracted  attention  without  betray¬ 
ing  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

Like  her  husband  Mrs.  Lawson  was  always  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  events  and  people  of  Newburyport,  her  native 
place,  where  she  had  many  relatives. 

Mr.  Lawson^s  Later  Years 

The  Lawson  studio  in  the  Savings  Bank  Building  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  busy  shop  while  Lowell  was  a  thriving  city 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  an  era  in  which  absentee 
owners  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  were  con¬ 
siderably  replaced  by  local  capitalists  and  managers ;  when 
the  great  American  racket  of  that  generation,  patent 
medicine,  was  enriching  several  Lowell  families;  when 
the  newly  invented  telephone  made  a  group  of  local  mil¬ 
lionaires  almost  overnight.  In  such  a  period  Thomas  Law¬ 
son’s  brush  was  naturally  in  demand. 

Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  run  of  his  studio  in  the 
early  1870’s  were  the  pupils  of  St.  Anne’s  School,  which 
had  rooms  in  the  same  building.  This  educational  enter¬ 
prise  represented  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Edson,  D.  D.,  for  sixty  years  rector  of  adjacent 
St.  Anne’s  church,  to  impart  true  Churchmanship  to  the 
rising  generation.  He  had  been  earlier  in  life,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lowell  school  board,  the  recognized  founder 
of  the  local  public  school  system;  but  as  this  developed 
he  became  appalled  by  what  he  regarded  as  its  godlessness 
and  he  initiated  a  private  school  to  show  how  pedagogy 
and  religion  could  be  combined.  Its  pupils  had  among 
other  diversions  that  of  frequent  visits  at  the  Lawson 
studio. 

Among  those  pleasantly  recalling  the  privilege  of  watch¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lawson  work  was  Dr.  Edson’s  niece,  Margaret 
Cushing,  later  Mrs.  Ziba  Abbott,  who  in  1943  gave  us 
her  reminiscences  of  the  school  as  it  was  in  1872.  She 
said  that  as  a  visitor  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  room  she  was  in 
greater  favor  than  were  some  of  the  other  pupils  because 
she  repressed  her  curiosity  about  his  sitters.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  the  artist,  although  a  kindly  and  friendly 
man,  was  particular  about  the  order  of  things  in  his 
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studio,  and  especially  of  the  canvases  on  which  he  was 
not  working  and  which  he  arranged  on  the  floor  with  their 
faces  turned  to  the  wall.  He  objected,  understandingly, 
to  a  habit  some  of  the  children  had  of  prying  among  these 
pictures  and  making  comments  on  the  sitters.  He  there¬ 
for  approved  of  young  Miss  Cushing  who  was  well  be¬ 
haved  and  not  too  inquisitive.  Such,  at  least,  was  her 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Lawson,  and  his  attitude  towards 
her.  She  presently  left  St.  Anne’s  School  to  become  one 
of  the  earliest  graduates  of  St.  Agnes  School,  Albany, 
H.  Y.  Thomas  Lawson  was  already  a  man  past  seventy 
when  he  proposed  and  organized  a  Lowell  Art  Association, 
being  its  founder  and  first  president,  a  society  which  some 
years  after  his  death  became  internationally  famous 
through  its  acquiring  for  headquarters  the  house  in  Wor- 
then  street  where  James  Mcl7eill  Whistler  was  born  on 
July  11,  1834.  A  fine  Lawson  self-portrait  and  several 
other  works  now  at  this  art  centre  attest  the  organizer’s 
importance  in  the  local  and  national  history  of  art. 
Among  the  collections  of  the  Lowell  Museum,  the  nucleus 
of  which  has  been  upbuilding  since  1908,  are  canvases 
which  Mr.  Lawson  secured  for  the  Art  Association  in  the 
late  1870’s. 

Although  he  was  of  the  school  of  portraiture  whose 
practices  and  processes  were  of  the  age  of  Morse,  Sully 
and  Huntington  he  was  clearly  sympathetic  with  the  work 
of  the  generation  of  artists  coming  to  the  American  front, 
those  trained  in  Paris  or  Munich,  among  whom  were  two 
native  sons  of  Lowell,  mentioned  thus  in  Lawson’s  paper 
of  May  2,  1876  on  “Lowell  and  Hewburyport”:  “The 
world  may  well  add  its  tribute  of  thanks  to  Lowell  for 
giving  to  it  two  of  the  most  accomplished  young  painters 
of  our  time,  James  Whistler  and  David  Heal.”  His  scrap¬ 
book  gives  further  evidence  of  interest  in  the  then  prom¬ 
inent  painters  born  at  Lowell  as  well  as  in  a  newcomer, 
William  Preston  Phelps,  who  starting  life  as  a  sign 
painter  had  encouragement  from  Lowell  citizens  to  study 
abroad  and  to  settle  in  their  midst. 

A  long  editorial  from  the  Lowell  Courier,  presumably 
by  its  editor,  George  A.  Marden,  though  the  substance  of 
it  might  have  been  suggested  by  Lawson,  is  in  the  scrap- 
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book,  doubtless  saved  because  of  its  enthusiastic  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  plan  of  incorporating  a  Lowell  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation,  This  cutting  reveals  that  the  proposed  art  so¬ 
ciety  had  had  a  short-lived  predecessor  thus  described : 

“A  little  art  association  was  formed  here  a  few  years 
ago,  but  it  became  ephemeral  in  its  nature  and  died.  It 
had  for  its  object  to  obtain  the  loan  of  some  state  art 
drawings  for  exhibition  in  Lowell,  and  after  this  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  it  appeared  to  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  and  departed.”® 

To  make  a  more  permanent  organization  of  the  new  art 
club  the  Courier  editorial  gave  some  amusing  suggestions. 
“The  institution,”  it  said,  “is  to  be  in  every  sense  popular. 
Every  proper  person  who  has  a  taste  for  art  can  join  it. 
The  annual  assessment  will  be  light,  almost  trivial. 
Some  of  the  prominent  features  will  be  monthly  meetings 
for  social  criticism  and  study,  a  periodical  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  eventually 
an  art  gallery,  small  at  first  but  sure  to  expand  as  time 

goes  on . Every  lady  in  town  would  visit  it,  and  there 

would  be  few  gentlemen  who  would  not  snatch  a  few  hours 
from  business  to  feast  their  eyes.” 

A  record  of  Lawson’s  leadership  in  the  legal  initiation 
of  the  Lowell  Art  Association  can  be  established.  The 
facts  of  its  charter  were  stated  in  a  paper  by  Philip  S. 
Marden  read  before  the  association  at  the  Whistler  House 
on  December  8,  1933.  The  list  of  incorporators  is  in¬ 
teresting,  at  least  to  people  of  Lowell  and  Middlesex 
county,  as  showing  who  his  supporters  were  in  creating 
this  art  club,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  one  of  the  best  publicised,  thanks  to  its  association 
with  the  name  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  The  incorp¬ 
orators  included :  Thomas  B.  Lawson,  George  J.  Carney, 
Eli  W.  Hoyt,  Elizabeth  C.  Robbins,  Helen  A.  Whittier, 
William  G.  Ward,  Abby  A.  Wood,  Helen  W.  Wright, 
Eliza  T.  Braley,  Charles  Dana  Barrows,  John  F.  McEvoy, 

6  This  was  in  the  period,  early  1870’s,  when  in  order  to  get 
some  recognition  of  art  past  the  politicians  and  business  men, 
a  group  of  enthusiasts  extorted  permission  to  introduce  so- 
called  industrial  drawing  into  the  public  schools,  and  secured 
as  agent  Walter  Smith,  trained  in  the  South  Kensington,  Lon¬ 
don,  methods. 
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Henry  Burrows,  Samuel  M.  Chase,  Anne  B.  Richardson, 
Daniel  S.  Richardson,  Freeman  B.  Shedd,  Catharine  J. 
Darracott,  Horatio  Wood  and  George  F.  Richardson. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Miss  Robbins,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  president,  was  the  only  professional  artist  in  the 
group.  The  others  were  Victorian  “art  lovers,”  concern¬ 
ing  whom  a  few  notes  follow : 

George  J.  Carney,  son  of  the  pioneer  Lowell  banker, 
James  G.  Carney,  was  treasurer  of  the  city’s  oldest  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  a  man  of  many  interests  who  sent  three  sons  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  owned 
and  developed  the  woods  around  Sheeproci,  a  cluster  of 
giant  boulders  now  in  the  Lowell-Dracut  State  Forest 
and  there,  under  an  appropriate  inscription  on  the  rock 
face,  he  is  buried. 

Messrs.  Hoyt  and  Shedd  were  partners  in  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  of  perfumes.  In  the  Queen  Anne 
period  of  American  architecture  they  built  quite  elaborate 
houses,  side  by  side  and  almost  precisely  alike,  both  still 
standing,  one  being  the  Shaw  Hospital  and  the  other  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Shedd  heirs.  Shedd  park  ad  joining  historic 
Fort  Hill,  was  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Shedd  to  the  city  of 
Lowell. 

Former  Mayor  George  F.  Richardson  was  one  of  three 
attorney  brothers,  originally  of  Tyngsboro,  J udge  William 
A.  Richardson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Daniel  S.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Lowell  being  the  others.  G.  F.  Richardson  was 
a  book  collector  whose  priceless  Shakespeare  Folio  and 
other  treasures  are  in  the  Lowell  City  Library.  His  niece, 
Anne  Richardson,  later  married  to  Julian  Talbot,  author 
of  the  tribute  to  Mrs.  Lawson  elsewhere  mentioned,  was 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Kennebunkport. 

Miss  Whittier  was  a  founder  of  the  Middlesex  Women’s 
Club  of  Lowell  and  long  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Wood,  whose  fine  portraits  by 
Lawson  are  owned  by  the  Lowell  Historical  Society,  were 
of  the  city’s  older  generation.  He  was  long  minister  of  the 
Free  Chapel  (Unitarian)  on  Middlesex  street.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barrows  was  the  popular  minister  of  Kirk  Street  Con¬ 
gregational  Church ;  he  later  was  called  to  California. 
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Mrs.  Darracott,  teacher  of  dancing  to  several  genera¬ 
tions,  had  many  contacts  with  the  world  of  art.  She 
apparently  gave  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  its  impor¬ 
tant  manuscript  register  of  the  paintings  of  Eobert  Sal¬ 
mon,  the  marine  artist. 

Under  President  Lawson’s  leadership  the  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  was  off  to  a  good  start.  Besides  the  incorporators, 
younger  men  and  women,  some  of  them  professional  or 
amateur  artists,  joined  the  society  and  contributed  toward 
the  success  of  its  exhibitions.  Among  these  were  the 
brothers  Joseph  A.  and  James  Nesmith,  the  latter  destined 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  a  creative  literary  and  artistic 
career ;  the  former,  to  carry  on  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  place  and 
to  manage  the  project  of  acquiring  Whistler’s  birthplace 
as  headquarters  of  the  Art  Association.  William  Preston 
Phelps,  lately  returned  from  study  at  Munich,  became  a 
regular  exhibitor.  David  Neal,  still  resident  at  Munich 
but  accustomed  to  revisit  his  native  country  as  portrait 
painter,  took  great  interest  in  the  enterprise  at  Lowell — 
this  attested  by  paintings  and  drawings  from  his  hand 
which  became  a  nucleus  of  the  permanent  collections  now 
at  the  Whistler  House. 

Outstanding  among  the  early  undertakings  of  the  Art 
Association  was  the  loan  exhibition  of  April,  1880,  con¬ 
cerning  which  a  lengthy  cutting  is  in  the  Lawson  scrap 
book.  This  brought  to  Lowell  works  by  then  distinguished 
artists  of  New  York  and  Boston — the  brothers  James  D. 
and  George  H.  Smillie;  Alfred  Ordway,  formerly  of 
Lowell,  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club;  J.  Harvey  Young,  J.  Stanley  Wilson,  John  J. 
Enneking,  Frank  Hill  Smith,  Darius  Cobb  and  others. 
Frederick  Ayer  and  E.  W.  Hoyt  lent  copies  of  old  masters 
from  their  personal  collections. 

David  Neal’s  contribution  to  this  loan  exhibition  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  second  notice  in  the  Morning  Mail, 
this  presumably  written  by  Mr.  Lawson  himself,  for  it 
has  lines  that  reveal  the  professional  painter’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  artistic  technique. 

{To  he  continued) 
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By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson 


(Contimied  from  Volume  LXXXIII,  Page  212.') 


Endicott,  Zeeubbabel,  b.  in  1635;  d.  bet.  23  Nov., 
1683  and  27  March,  1684;  son  of  Gov.  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Cogan)  Gibson-Endicott ;  m.  1654,  Mary  Smith; 
(2)  Elizabeth  (Winthrop)  Newman,  wid.  of  Rev.  Antipas 
Newman  and  dau.  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

“He  was  a  respectable  inhabitant.”  An  outstanding 
physician  in  the  colony  for  some  years. 

(Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  276). 

Eveleth,  Philemon,  b.  in  Essex,  22  July,  1809 ;  son 
of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Smith)  Eveleth;  mar.  1834, 
Edith  Burnham,  dau.  of  Westley  and  Hannah  (Story) 
Burnham  of  Essex. 

(Essex  V.  r.,  p.  74). 

Faiefield,  Josiah,  b.  in  Wenham,  21  May,  1747 ;  d.  at 
Pepperrellboro,  Me.,  23  June,  1794;  son  of  Josiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Appleton)  Fairfield.  Practiced  in  Wenham. 

(Wenham  v.  r.,  pp.  34,  117,  197.) 

Faiefield,  William,  Pract.  in  Haverhill;  mar.  there 
in  1755,  Mrs.  Sarah  White  of  Haverhill. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.  I,  p.  124). 

Faulknee,  Enoch,  b.  1768;  d.  in  Hamilton,  16  March, 
1830;  m.  1812,  Mary  Louisa  Lord  of  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

(Hamilton  v.  r.,  p.  54). 

Fiske,  John,  b.  in  Wenham,  12  Dec.,  1654;  d.  in 
Milford,  Conn.,  1715  ;  son  of  John  and  Remember  Fiske; 
m.  in  1682,  Hannah  Baldwin,  dau.  of  John  and  Mary 
(Bowen)  Baldwin  of  Milford.  Adm.  freeman  in  Wen¬ 
ham,  1685.  Rem.  to  Milford  in  1694.  “His  professional 
reputation  gave  him  an  elevated  position  among  his  medi¬ 
cal  brethren  in  his  new  field  of  labor.”  He  was  wounded 
in  the  Indian  wars  and  asked  freedom  from  paying  his 
rates  in  October,  1702. 

(Fiske  Gen.,  pp.  75-6). 
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Fiske,  John,  bapt.  St.  James,  South  Elham,  Suffolk, 
20  March,  1607/8;  d.  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  14  Jan., 
1676/7;  son  of  John  and  Anne  (Lawter)  Fiske.  Came 
to  N.  E.,  1637 ;  settled  as  preacher  and  schoolmaster  at 
Salem,  1637-40.  Adm.  freeman  at  Salem,  1637.  Or¬ 
dained  at  Wenham,  8  Oct.,  1644  as  first  minister.  Re¬ 
mained  in  Wenham  until  1645.  First  minister  in  Chelms¬ 
ford  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  As  in  the  case 
of  many  physicians  of  New  England  he  practiced 
‘^physic.”  Mar.  (1)  in  1629,  Ann  Gibbs;  (2)  in  1672, 
Elizabeth,  wid.  of  Edmund  Henchman. 

(Desc.  of  Colonial  Clergy,  p.  84). 

Fiske,  Joseph.  Taxed  in  Topsfield  in  1825.  Probably 
a  wandering  physician. 

Felch,  Daniel.  Practiced  in  Middleton. 

Fikmen,  Giles,  b.  in  England  in  1614;  d.  in  Ridge- 
well,  England  in  April,  1697 ;  m.  — ^  Ward,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward.  Came  to  Ipswich  with  his 
father  in  1630  and  practiced  for  a  time  but  found  the 
medical  profession  unprofitable  and  returned  to  England 
in  1654,  became  a  minister  and  preached  before  parlia¬ 
ment. 

His  houselot  was,  after  his  return  to  England,  owned 
by  Capt.  John  Farley. 

He  paid  quite  a  compliment  to  the  morality  of  the 
colonists  in  the  following  statement  accredited  to  him: 
“I  have  lived  in  a  country  seven  years  and  all  that  time 
I  never  heard  one  profane  oath  and  all  that  time  never  did 
see  a  man  drunk  in  that  land.” 

The  location  of  his  garden  has  been  preserved  by  public 
subscription  and  the  lot  beautified  with  an  oramental  para¬ 
pet  and  inscribed  slabs  erected  over  the  brook,  substantial 
stone  posts  built,  lawns  and  shrubbery  beds  established, 
hedges  and  trees  planted.  The  garden  is  maintained  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  proprietors  and  has  become  a  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  locality. 

(See  Ipswich  in  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony  (Waters),  vol. 
II,  p.  708). 
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Fisheb,  Joshua,  b.  in  Dedham,  17  May,  1748;  d.  15 
March,  1833;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Clapp) 
Fisher  of  Dedham;  m.  (1)  1776,  Abigail  Stamford,  dan. 
of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Staniford  of  Ipswich;  (2) 
1807,  Anna  (Harrington)  Bridge,  wid.  of  Richard  Per¬ 
kins  Bridge  and  dau.  of  Rev.  Timothy  and  Anna  (Har¬ 
rington)  Harrington  of  Framingham.  Harvard,  1766. 
Taught  school  in  Rowley  for  two  years  and  studied  under 
Dr.  Bela  Lincoln  of  Hingham.  Began  practice  in  Ip¬ 
swich  and  later  removed  to  Salem  and  Beverly.  He  was 
a  patriot  during  the  Revolution  and  served  as  surgeon 
on  a  privateer  which  ran  ashore  on  the  English  coast,  his 
crew  secreting  themselves  on  land  to  escape  the  British 
fleet.  Finally  they  were  able  to  reach  France  where  they 
reshipped  and  returned  to  America  on  a  Letter  of  Marque 
bound  for  Boston.  He  was  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society,  1815-23  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  oppose  the  lancet  and  while  living  in  Beverly  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  John  Cabot  in  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
manufacture  cotton  cloth.  He  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Beverly  enterprise.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  senate  and  was  also  president  of  the 
Beverly  bank  and  also  of  the  Beverly  Charitable  Society. 
He  bequeathed  $25,000  to  Harvard  to  create  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  natural  history  which  was  held  for  many  years  by 
Prof.  Asa  Gray. 

(Dedham  v.  r.,  pp.  75,  78;  Ipswich  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p. 
163 ;  Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  436 ;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Fisher  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing;  Fisher  Gen.  pp.  171-3; 
Ms.  of  Rev.  Calvin  Locke  in  Dedham  Hist.  Soc.). 

Flagg,  John,  b.  in  Chester,  N.  H.  24  Feb.,  1743 ;  d.  in 
Lynn,  27  May,  1793;  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  and  Lucretia 
(Keys)  Flagg;  mar.  Susanna  Fowle.  Graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1761  and  settled  in  Lynn  in  1769  where  his 
“prudence  and  skill  soon  secured  him  the  confidence  of 
the  people.”  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775 
and  he  received  a  commission  as  a  colonel.  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1781. 

(Annals  of  Lynn,  pp.  345,  358;  History  of  Chester, 
N.  H.  (Chase),  p.  522.) 
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Flint,  Kendall,  b.  in  Danvers,  4  Feb.,  1807 ;  son  of 
Major  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  (Putnam)  Flint;  m.  in  1842, 
Mary  F.  Carlton,  dau.  of  Phineas  and  Fanny  (Brickett) 
Carlton  of  Haverhill.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1831  and  practiced  in  Haverhill. 

(See  Flint  Genealo<2;y,  p.  89  and  Haverhill  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  vol.  I,  p.  55). 

Folkeesamb,  John  Fritz,  Danvers.  Mentioned  in 
Chronicles  of  Danvers  (Tapley)  p.  246  as  among  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  that  town  in  1783-5. 

Foster,  Benjamin,  b.  Ipswich,  25  March,  1700;  d. 
19  Dec.,  1775  ;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Anne  Foster;  m.  (1) 
1725/6,  Sarah  Woodward;  (2)  1761/2,  Sarah  Low.  He 
practiced  over  fifty  years  and  was  distinguished  as  a  botan¬ 
ist  and  a  skillful  and  successful  physician  in  Ipswich  and 
Boxford. 

(Foster  Gen.,  p.  144  and  Felt’s  Hist,  of  Ipswich,  p. 
182). 

Foster,  Simon,  b.  in  Andover,  1765;  d.  5  Feb.,  1838; 
Studied  with  Dr.  Bond  of  Hampstead  and  practiced  in 
Gilmanton,  K.  H.  over  thirty  years.  He  was  town  clerk 
of  Gilmanton  three  and  one-half  years.  Returned  to  An¬ 
dover  in  1824.  Mar,  Xancy  Johnson  of  Hampstead. 

(Hist,  of  Gilmanton,  p.  228 ;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p. 
442). 

French,  Alfred  Joseph,  of  Lawrence  and  Methuen; 
mar.  1852,  Sarah  Abigail  Hardy,  dau.  of  Silas  and  Abi¬ 
gail  (Farley)  Hardy.  He  was  a  practitioner  in  Law¬ 
rence  and  was  representative  to  the  General  Court  and 
president  of  the  Lawrence  Xational  Bank. 

(Hardy  Gen.  p.  559). 

French,  Charles  Parker,  b.  in  Lyndeborough,  X.  H., 
27  Xov.,  1823;  d.  23  Feb.,  1904;  son  of  Isaac  P.  and 

Clarissa  (Barnes)  French;  m.  Mary  S. - Peabody. 

Dartmouth,  1847.  Practiced  in  Boxford  in  1847 ;  Tops- 
field,  1849 ;  Virden,  Ill.,  1854  and  finally  in  Denver, 
Member  Mass,  Med.  Socy. 
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French,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Amesbury,  abt.  1790;  d. 
there  17  Apr.,  1824;  m.  Dorothy  P.  Currier  of  Enfield, 
N”.  H.  Successful  physician  and  lived  in  the  house  of 
James  Follansbee. 

(Amesbury  v.  r.  p.  547.) 

Gahtman,  Francis,  b.  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  28  Apr., 
167 — ;  d.  in  Salem,  2  Apr.,  1751 ;  m.  1708/9,  Mrs.  Lydia 
West.  Dr.  Gahtman  was  in  Salem  as  early  as  1689  and 
lived  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  street,  east  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  He  served  as  surgeon  on  the  sloop,  “Charles”  sail¬ 
ing  24  Aug.,  1702.  While  on  a  voyage  to  England  later 
his  ship  was  taken  by  pirates  and  he  was  carried  into 
France.  He  lost  his  “clothes,  books,  chirurgeon’s  chest 
and  instruments  to  a  considerable  value.” 

(See  Perley’s  Hist,  of  Salem,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  299,  370, 
also  Salem  v.  r.) 

Gardner,  Elizabeth,  Received  £l-10s  “for  what  she 
did  to  the  curing  of  widow  Peny’s  brest,”  by  vote  of 
Gloucester  selectmen  March  5,  1725. 

(History  of  Gloucester  (Babson)  p.  275.) 

Gardner,  James,  b.  in  Woburn,  in  1762;  d.  26  Dec., 
1831;  mar.  1793,  Susanna  Flagg,  dau.  of  Dr.  John  and 
Susanna  (Fowle)  Flagg  of  Lynn.  Harvard  1788.  Came 
to  Lvnn  in  1792  and  was  a  skillful  and  popular  physician. 
He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Boston  street  near  Bridge. 
Served  in  the  Revolution.  President  of  the  Lynn  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  1828. 

(Annals  of  Lynn  (Lewis  &  Newhall)  pp.  391,  397 ; 
Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  11,  pp.  149,  484). 

Gardner,  John  Flagg,  b.  27  May,  1794;  d.  in  Ip¬ 
swich,  14  March,  1829;  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Susanna 
(Flagg)  Gardner,  and  g.s.  of  Dr.  John  Flagg;  m.  1818, 
Abigail  Augusta  Phillips.  He  practiced  in  Ipswich. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  158.) 

Gedney,  Samuel,  b.  in  Salem,  2  IsTov.,  1675;  d.  in 
1705;  son  of  Judge  Bartholomew  and  Hannah  (Clarke) 
Gedney;  m.  1701  Mary  Gookin,  dau.  of  Sheriff  Daniel 
Gookin  of  Cambridge.  She  m.  (2)  Theophilus  Cotton 
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of  Hampton  Falls,  H.  He  lived  on  the  corner  of  High 
and  Summer  streets,  Salem. 

(See  E.  I.  Hist.  Cols.  vol.  XVI,  p.  263.) 

Geeeish,  Feancis  Cabot,  b.  in  Salem,  7  Oct.,  1791 ; 
d.  unm.,  16  Apr.,  1819;  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Gerrish.  Harvard,  1812.  Physician  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Navy. 

Geeeish,  William,  b.  in  Xewbury,  6  June,  1648;  d. 
in  Charlestown,  10  May,  1683 ;  son  of  Capt.  William  and 

Joanna  (Lowell)  Oliver-Gerrish ;  m.  Ann - .  She  mar. 

(2)  Lawrence  Hammond.  He  practiced  in  Charlestown. 

Goodhue,  William,  b.  prob.  in  Ipswich,  in  1748 ;  son 
of  William  and  Mercey  (Gilbert)  Goodhue;  d.  in  Salem, 
10  July,  1782  in  his  35th  year. 

The  Salem  Gazette  on  July  11,  1782,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  the  death  notices:  “Yesterday  morning  after 
sulfering  for  a  long  time  an  extremely  painful  compila¬ 
tion  of  disorders  Doctor  William  Goodhue  of  this  town 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  is  much  regretted 
as  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  his  friends  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Under  date  of  Sept.  5,  1782,  his  administrator  William 
Goodhue  (probably  his  father)  advertised  “to  be  sold  a 
quantity  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  above  estate.” 

Goss,  James,  b.  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  1763;  d.  29  Xov., 
1842;  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Stickney)  Goss;  m.  (1) 
Polly  Jaquith,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Danforth) 
Jaquith  of  Wilmington,  Mass.;  (2)  Hannah  Smith  of 
Ipswich.  He  settled  in  Sandy  Bay,  Rockport,  in  1792. 
“Besides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  medical  practice, 
he  was  often  employed  in  writing  deeds  and  other  instru¬ 
ments;  and,  by  his  various  services,  secured  the  respect 
of  society,  and  the  reputation  of  a  useful  man.”  He  was 
a  representative  to  the  state  legislature  in  1832. 

(See  “The  Town  of  Rockport  (Babson)  p.  547.) 

Gould,  Humpheey,  b.  Topsfield,  3  July,  1797 ;  d.  8 
Oct.,  1874;  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Anna  (Brown)  Gould; 
m.  1827,  Electa  Haynes.  Williams  Col.  Practiced  in 
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Rowe,  Mass.  He  was  an  honored  and  influential  member 
of  the  community. 

(Gould  Gen.  pp.  93,  138). 

Greenland,  Henry,  first  physician  at  Kittery  where 
he  had  a  dwelling  and  brew  house.  He  was  a  political 
disturber  and  was  banished  by  the  Massachusetts  colony  in 
1677.  His  wife  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  “Dr.  Green¬ 
land  was  evidently  a  skilful  physician  but  passionate, 
quarrelsome  and  unprincipled.  March  31,  1663  he  was 
charged  with  making  indecent  proposals  to  Mary,  wife  of 
John  Rolfe  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  go  from 
hence  to  the  prison,  there  to  remain  until  the  next  session 
of  the  court  and  then  to  be  brought  forth  and  whipt  unless 
he  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds.”  He  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Assistants  and  gave  a  bond  of  £200.  Sept.  27,  1664, 
he  was  fined  £5  for  assaulting  William  Thomas  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Dole  in  Stephen  Swett’s  ordinary.  In  1670  he  was 
involved  in  a  plan  for  kidnapping  Richard  Cutts  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  in  1672  was  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  “an  impracticable,  over-zealous  supporter  of 
the  king”  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In 
1663  John  Emery  of  Hewbury  was  presented  to  the  court 
at  Ipswich  “on  suspicion  of  breaking  the  law  in  entertain¬ 
ing  Dr.  Greenland  for  four  months  and  was  fined  £4  and 
costs  and  fees  for  entertaining  strangers.  He  removed  to 
Portsmouth  about  1666. 

(History  of  IsCewbury  (Currier)  pp.  140-1-2-3;  664) 

Griggs,  William,  b.  abt.  1615 ;  m.  abt.  1639,  Rachel 
Hubbard.  He  was  a  physician  in  Salem  Village  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  afiiicted  children  of  the  Parris  household  and 
those  associated  with  them  to  be  bewitched,  among  them, 
Elizabeth  Hubbard,  his  wife’s  niece.  He  lived  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Conant  street,  east  of  Folly  Hill  (now 
in  Beverly).  His  library  showed  nine  books  on  physic. 

(History  of  Salem  (Perley)  vol.  Ill,  pp.  127,  256.) 

Gyles,  Samuel,  b.  prob.  abt.  1710;  went  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  he  died  in  1738; 
m.  in  Salisbury,  in  1734,  Elizabeth  True,  prob.  daughter 
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of  Jabez  and  Sarah  (Tappan)  True  of  Salisbury,  She 
m.  (2)  in  1745,  Capt.  William  Allen, 

(See  Story  of  Brunswick,  Topsham  &  Harpswell 
(Wheeler)  p,  311,  also  Vital  Records  of  Salisbury,  p. 
382), 

Hackett,  Phillips  White,  b,  in  Salisbury,  3  Oct,, 
1781 ;  d,  in  Newburyport,  20  Feb,,  1861 ;  son  of  Lt,  John 
and  Betsy  (French)  Hackett;  m,  Elizabeth  Putnam,  dau. 
of  Oliver  and  Sarah  (Lake)  Putnam  and  sis,  of  Oliver 
Putnam,  who  left  funds  for  the  founding  of  the  Putnam 
Free  School  in  Xewburyport,  He  was  fitted  for  college 
by  the  celebrated  Michael  Walsh  and  studied  medicine 
in  Hampton,  in  1810  removing  to  FTewburyport,  He 
opened  an  evening  school  in  the  home  of  Capt,  Samuel 
Coffin  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the  TJ,  S,  navy  during 
the  war  of  1812,  He  is  said  to  have  been  peculiar.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  frigate  Alliance, 
launched  at  Salisbury  Point  in  1778, 

(Salisbury  v,  r,  p,  383;  History  of  Ifewburyport  (Cur¬ 
rier)  vol,  li,  pp,  298-300,) 

Haddock,  Chaeles,  b,  in  Hanover,  !N",  H,,  14  July, 
1822 ;  d.  in  Beverly,  10  Oct,,  1889 ;  son  of  Rev,  Charles 
Brickett  and  Susan  Saunders  (Lang)  Haddock ;  mar, 
Sarah  Ellen  Whitney,  dau,  of  Capt,  ^Michael  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Leach)  Whitney  of  Beverly,  Dartmouth,  1844, 
Studied  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  in 
Xew  York  City  and  Dartmouth  ^iledical  School,  After  a 
short  practice  in  I^ew  Hampshire  towns  he  went  to  Con¬ 
cord  where  he  became  assistant  physician  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  In  November,  1848  he  removed  to  Beverly, 
Member  of  the  Mass,  and  Essex  South  District  ^Medical 
Societies,  Surgeon  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  and  also  the 
Second  Corps  of  Cadets  during  the  Civil  War,  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  U,  S,  Pension  Examiners. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  p.  194). 

Hale,  Ebenezee,  b.  in  Xewbury,  28  April,  1809 ;  d. 
2  Aug.,  1847;  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Little)  Hale; 
m.  1844,  Sarah  White  Bannister,  dau.  of  William  Bost- 
wick  and  Mary  (Brown)  Bannister  and  g.  d.  of  Moses 
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Brown  of  iNewburyport.  He  practiced  first  in  Newbury, 
Yt.,  and  later  w’as  secretary  of  a  marine  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York.  In  1838  be  resumed  practice  in  New- 
buryport.  He  lived  at  Mount  Rural  on  Hifrb  street  in 
Newburyport.  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  1829. 

(See  Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  208  and  Little  Gen., 

p.  280). 

Hale,  Eliphalet,  b.  in  Newbury,  29  July,  1714;  d. 
1764;  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  and  Elizabeth  (Kent)  Hale; 
mar.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  dau.  of  Dr.  George  and  Joanna 
(Pepperrell)  Jackson  of  Portsmouth  and  g.  d.  of  Col. 
William  Pepperrell  and  niece  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell. 

Hale,  Nathan,  b.  in  Newbury,  2  June,  1691;  d.  in 
Newbury,  9  May,  1767 ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (North- 
end)  Hale;  m.  1713,  Elizabeth  Kent.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  to  Jonathan 
Prescott  in  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal  (Annapolis) 
in  1710.  He  was  a  large  land-owner  and  held  500  acres 
in  Nottingham  as  well  as  a  sizeable  area  in  Ealmouth. 
His  will  mentions  a  silver  tankard,  two  silver  spoons, 
clock,  great  easy  chair,  chaise,  pew  in  the  meeting  house 
where  Rev.  John  Lowell  preached;  negro  man  Quash; 
looking  glass,  a  bell-mortar  and  pestle ;  lignum  vitae  mor¬ 
tar  and  pestle;  two  pairs  of  scales  and  weights,  one  for 
money  and  the  other  for  drugs;  silver  porringer  and  a 
gold  ring  in  memory  of  Col.  Berry,  which  he  desires  to  go 
to  his  grandson  Eliphalet  Hale.  He  also  owned  a  sword 
and  gun. 

(See  Hale  Gen.,  pp.  86,  88,  91). 

Hale,  Robert,  b.  in  Beverly,  3  Nov.,  1668 ;  d.  12  Jan., 
1718/9,  age  50;  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Rebecca  (Byles) 
Hale;  m.  1700,  Elizabeth  Clark,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Somerby)  Clark,  of  Newbury.  Graduated, 
Harvard,  1686.  He  studied  divinity  and  in  1693  was  in 
Preston,  Conn.,  where  he  had  a  parish.  He  was  back  in 
Beverly  bef.  1697.  In  1700  he  was  master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  a  salary  of  £10.  He  served  as  selectman. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Representative  to  the  General 
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Court  and  was  the  author  of  the  epitaph  on  Nathaniel 
Mather  in  the  Magnalia  vol.  IV,  p.  22. 

(See  Beverly  v.  r,,  vol.  II,  p.  460;  Sibley’s  Harvard 
Graduates). 

Hale,  Robeet,  Jb.,  b.  in  Beverly,  12  Feb.,  1702/3; 
d.  in  Beverly,  1767 ;  son  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
(Clark)  Hale;  m.  (1)  1723,  Elizabeth  Gilman,  dau.  of 
Col.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Coffin)  Gilman  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  (2)  1737,  Elizabeth  Clark,  dau.  of  Hon.  John  and 
Sarah  (Shrimpton)  Clark  of  Boston.  Grad.,  Harvard, 
1721,  and  kept  a  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Manning  of  Ip¬ 
swich  ;  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  commissioned  colonel 
of  a  regiment  at  Louisburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  and  a  commissioner  to  the  New  York  Con¬ 
gress  of  1747.  He  presented  a  solar  microscope  and  magic 
lantern  to  Harvard  College.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Land  Bank  or  Manufactory  Scheme  and  also  was 
on  the  committee  to  provide  transportation  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Louisburg.  He  owned  the  land  on  which 
the  town  of  Weare,  N.  H.  is  located  and  in  1734  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  governor  on  an  expedition  to  in¬ 
terview  the  western  Indians.  He  was  also  Sheriff.  His 
will  mentions  four  negroes,  a  library  valued  at  £40  and 
seventy-six  pictures. 

(Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  161 ;  vol.  II,  p.  145 ;  Sibley’s 
Harvard  Graduates,  p.  483.) 

Hale,  Willlani,  b.  in  Newbury,  26  Feb.,  1727 ;  d.  in 
Rowley,  26  Feb.,  1784;  son  of  Rev.  Moses  and  Mary 
(Moody)  Hale;  m.  (1)  1753,  Martha  Johnson,  dau.  of 
Rev.  William  and  Elizabeth  (Bradstreet)  Johnson;  (2) 
1774,  Jane  Jewett,  dau.  of  Capt.  George  and  Hannah 
(Lambert)  Jewett.  He  owned  land  in  Rowley  and  was  a 
skillful  practitioner  in  that  town.  He  is  enrolled  in 
Capt.  Northend’s  Alarm  List  in  1757. 

(See  Hale  Gen.,  p.  168;  Jewett  Gen.,  p.  192). 

Hale,  William,  b.  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  19  Aug., 
1764;  d.  at  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  29  Aug.,  1840,  son  of 
Oliver  and  Judith  (Hale)  Hale;  mar.  1791,  Sarah 
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Quarles,  dau.  of  Capt.  and  Sarah  (Winston)  Quarles,  of 
Bedford  County,  Va.  Her  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
a  cousin  of  Patrick  Henry.  Dr.  Hale  practiced  first  in 
Massachusetts  and  sometime  before  1790  removed  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  settling  in  Bedford  county.  He  later  removed  to 
Guilford  county,  N”.  C.  and  then  to  Henry  county,  Va. 
In  March,  1812  he  removed  to  Darlington  District,  S.  C. 
He  was  a  slave-owner  and  extensive  land-holder. 

(Hale  Gen.,  p.  289). 

Haebin,  Cesae  Augustus,  of  Ipswich  and  York,  Me; 
m.  after  1728,  Esther  (Perkins)  Porter. 

Haedy,  Manly,  b.  in  Bradford,  14  Sept.,  1777 ;  d.  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  23  N’ov.,  1849;  son  of  Capt.  Eliphalet  and 
Mehitable  (Hardy)  Hardy;  mar.  1800,  Sarah  Sherburne. 
Commenced  practice  in  Bradford  but  removed  to  Pelham, 
N.  H.,  and  in  1803  to  Bucksport,  Me.,  and  in  1834  to 
Bangor.  He  studied  under  Doctors  Amos  and  Moses 
Spofford  of  Rowley.  He  manufactured  Hardy’s  Bitters 
which  was  in  its  day  a  well  known  remedy  for  varied 
complaints  and  was  also  skilled  as  a  musician.  Served 
for  many  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(Hardy  Gen.,  p.  503). 

Haeeis,  Ralph,  b.  in  Methuen,  31  Oct.,  1770;  son  of 
Peter  and  Sarah  (Merrill)  Harris;  mar.  (1)  1791,  Meri- 
bah  Tenney  Hazeltine,  dau.  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Mehitable 
(Chadwick)  Hazeltine,  of  Methuen.  Practiced  in 
Methuen. 

(Methuen  v.  r.,  pp.  58,  199,  200). 

Haet,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  13  Oct.,  1751 ;  d.  in  South 
Reading  (Wakefield)  28  Apr.,  1836;  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Knowlton)  Hart;  mar.  1778,  Mary  Gould,  dau. 
of  Capt.  Abraham  and  Mary  (Flowers)  Gould.  Settled 
in  South  Reading.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  during  the 
Revolution  and  was  prominent  in  politics,  Representative 
in  1812,  14,  21,  23,  24  and  state  senator  in  1815,  and 
1819.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Dr.  John  Hart. 

(Hart  Gen.,  p.  418.) 

Hazeltine,  Richaed,  b.  in  Concord,  'N.  H.,  28  Nov., 
1773;  d.  in  Lynn,  10  July,  1836;  son  of  Richard  and 
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Hepsibah  ( — )  Hazeltine;  mar.  1799,  Phebe  Carter.  He 
acted  to  some  extent  as  a  civil  magistrate  and  took  much 
interest  in  the  schools.  He  owned  the  beautiful  estate 
on  the  south  side  of  Essex  street  between  High  and  Pearl. 
Came  to  Lynn  in  1817  and  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
dignified  manners  and  commanding  person. 

(Lynn  vital  records  vol.  II,  p.  499 ;  Annals  of  Lynn, 
(Lewis  &  Newhall),  p.  403). 

Hazeltine,  Samuel,  b.  6  July,  1749;  d.  27  May, 
1792;  son  of  Samuel  and  Abiah  Hazeltine;  mar.  1771, 
Mehitable  Chadwick,  dau.  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Susanna 
(Peabody)  Chadwick  of  Boxford. 

(See  Methuen  v.  r.,  pp.  60,  63,  316;  Boxford  v.  r.,  p. 
124;  Hazelton  Gen.,  p.  134). 

Hemenway,  Samuel,  b.  in  Groton,  16  Hov.,  1777 ;  d. 
in  Boston,  8  Jan.,  1823;  son  of  Lieut.  Samuel  and  Sally 
(Fitch)  Hemenway;  mar.  1803,  Sally  Upton,  dau.  of 
Jeduthan  and  Mary  (Brown)  Upton  of  Salem.  He  stud¬ 
ied  under  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  and  kept  a  dancing 
school  while  a  student  in  the  old  concert  hall.  During 
the  war  of  1812  he  was  surgeon  on  a  privateer.  Moved 
to  Boston  in  1817,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society  in  1808.  At  one  time  he  kept  a  shop 
on  Essex  street  in  Salem.  He  was  the  father  of  Augustus 
Hemenway  of  Boston. 

(See  Descendants  of  Major  Samuel  Lawrence,  p.  226; 
Groton  Epitaphs,  p.  154;  Salem  v.  r.  vol.  Ill,  p.  485.) 

Herrick,  John,  b.  in  Beverly,  5  Apr.,  1759;  son  of 
James  Phillips  and  Deborah  (Batchelder)  Herrick.  He 
may  have  been  the  “Dr.  Herrick”  who  was  in  Lanesville. 
Said  to  have  settled  in  western  Massachusetts  or  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

(Herrick  Gen.,  p.  2570). 

Hill,  Rufus,  b.  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  1792;  d.  1861; 
son  of  Stephen  and  Anna  (Stevens)  Hill;  mar.  (1)  1820, 
Sally  White  of  South  Hampton;  (2)  1832,  Elizabeth 
Colt  Ely,  dau.  of  Seth  and  Phebe  (Marvin)  Ely  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Dr.  Hill  practiced  in  Amesbury  at  the  Ferry. 
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His  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  Philip  Towle  when  he  removed 
to  the  west  about  1826. 

(Hist,  of  Amesbury  (Merrill)  p.  340;  Hills  Gen.,  p. 
345). 

Hills,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Malden,  6  March,  1Y08 ;  d.  in 
Marblehead,  2  Jan.,  1737;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
Hills;  m.  Mary - ,  who  m.  (2)  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet. 

Hills,  Joseph,  b.  in  Newbury,  15  Oct.,  1707;  d.  22 
Sept.,  1745;  son  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla  (Chase)  Hills; 
m.  1730,  Hannah  Brett.  Practiced  in  Newbury. 

Holgate,  James,  mar.  (1)  bef.  1725,  Jemima  (Davis) 
Rideout  of  Haverhill;  (2)  1747,  Mrs.  Lydia  Sawyer,  of 
Newbury.  Physician  in  Haverhill. 

(Newbury”  v.  r.  vol.  II,  p.  441 ;  Haverhill  v.  r.  vol.  II, 
pp.  168,  267.) 

Holgkave,  James,  of  Salem,  b.  abt.  1660;  mar.  1690, 
Deborah  (Williams)  Gray,  wid.  of  Joseph  Gray  of  Salem 
and  dau.  of  Isaac  and  Margery  Williams. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  9;  Salem  v.  r., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  509.) 

Holmes,  Feancis,  b.  in  Ipswich,  14  March,  1706;  d. 
12  May,  1758;  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Wastcutt) 
Holmes;  mar.  1732,  Mary  Gibson. 

(Ipswich  V.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  194;  vol.  II,  pp.  226,  588). 

Holten,  Samuel,  b.  in  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  9 
June,  1738;  d.  Jan.,  1816;  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Gardner)  Holten.  Mar.  1758,  Mary  Warner,  dau.  of 
Philemon  and  Mary  (Prince)  Warner  of  Gloucester.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed  with  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  to  be 
fitted  for  college  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  his  19th 
year.  He  removed  to  Gloucester  but  returned  to  Danvers 
two  years  later.  He  was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1768  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and 
the  Executive  Council.  On  28  Oct.,  1775,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  holding 
the  office  for  32  years,  part  of  the  time  acting  as  presid¬ 
ing  justice.  He  was  also  justice  of  the  Court  of  General 
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Sessions  and  his  name  appears  on  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  15  Nov,,  1777,  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
Congress  and  in  1780  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  frame  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  1787  he 
was  again  in  Congress  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution. 
He  was  chief  justice  for  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  Essex 
county  in  1811,  and  judge  of  probate  for  19  years.  His 
military  service  was  confined  to  the  1st  regiment  in  Essex 
county,  of  which  he  was  major.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society. 

(E.  I.  His.  Coll.  vol.  IV,  p.  103). 

Holyoke,  Edward  Augustus,  “The  Grand  old  Physi¬ 
cian  of  Salem,”  b.  in  Marblehead,  1  Aug.,  1728 ;  d.  in 
Salem,  31  March,  1829 ;  son  of  the  Hev.  Edward  Holyoke 
president  of  Harvard  College  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
(Appleton)  Holyoke;  mar.  (1)  1755,  Judith  Pickman, 
dau.  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman; 
(2)  1759,  Mary  Vial,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  Vial  of  Boston. 
Harvard,  1746.  Began  practice  in  Salem  in  1749  and 
was  a  distinguished  physician  for  eighty  years.  As  early 
as  1747  he  taught  school  in  Roxbury  and  for  the  next  year 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Berry  of  Ipswich. 
From  1762  to  1817  he  trained  thirty-five  students,  among 
them  Nathaniel  W.  Appleton  and  James  Jackson.  In 
!March,  1777,  he  took  charge  of  the  small  pox  hospital 
in  Salem  where  he  practiced  inoculation.  He  was  also  an 
early  vaccinator  and  by  1802  was  employing  that  preven¬ 
tive  commonly.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  its  president  from 
1782  to  1784,  and  from  1786  to  1787.  He  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
serving  as  president,  1814-1820  and  of  the  Essex  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  over  which  he  presided  from  1821-1829.  “He 
was  essentially  a  family  physician  and  his  practice  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  based  on  four  drugs,  mercury,  opium, 
antimony  and  Peruvian  bark.”  He  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  M.  D.  degree  from  Harvard. 

(Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  IX,  pp.  185- 
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6;  E.  A.  Holyoke,  Memoirs  and  Funeral  Sermon,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  South  Essex  Medical  Society.) 

Howe,  Abnee,  b.  in  JafFrey,  H.  H.,  14  Oct.,  1780;  d. 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  15  May,  1826;  son  of  Dr.  Adonijah 
and  Sarah  (Ripley)  Howe,  and  nephew  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra 
Ripley;  mar.  Sarah  Thorndike,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Leech)  Thorndike  of  Beverly.  Dartmouth,  1801.  Stud¬ 
ied  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia  and  Prof. 
Nathan  Smith  of  Dartmouth.  Commenced  practice  at 
Jaffrey  but  soon  removed  to  Beverly. 

(Beverly  v.  r.,  p.  477 ;  Hist,  of  Jaffrey,  pp.  90,  371-2). 

Howe,  Asa,  b.  in  Middleton,  25  May,  1816;  d.  in 
Northfield,  Vt.,  23  Sept.,  1894;  son  of  Abijah  and  Martha 
(Bridgeman)  Howe;  mar.  1844,  Lucy  Ann  Frances  Cum¬ 
mings,  dau.  of  John  and  Portia  (Huntoon)  Cummings 
of  Claremont,  N.  H.  He  attended  Norwich  TJniv.  and 
received  an  M.  D.  degree  from  Dartmouth.  He  studied 
in  hospitals  in  London  and  Paris  but  upon  his  return  to 
America  took  up  civil  engineering  rather  than  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine. 

(Howe  Gen.,  p.  229). 

Howe,  Daniel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  1  May,  1719;  d.  in 
Andover,  1  Nov.,  1797 ;  son  of  Israel  and  Mercy 
(Warner)  Howe;  m.  (1)  1739,  Sarah  Widger;  (2)  1780, 
Susanna  Tirrell  of  Andover.  He  was  the  second  physi¬ 
cian  in  Andover  and  was  especially  skillful  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.  The  Provincial  Congress,  14  June, 
1775,  issued  the  following:  “Dr.  Howe  of  Andover  is 
prepared  to  receive  insane  patients  and  is  well  skilled 
in  such  disorders.”  It  was  largely  through  his  reputation 
that  James  Otis,  the  patriot,  was  sent  to  Andover  for 
treatment. 

(Howe  Gen.,  p.  173.) 

Howe,  Iseael,  b.  in  Ipswich,  24  Jan.,  1692/3;  d.  in 
Andover,  15  July,  1740;  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
(Peabody)  Howe;  mar.  1714,  Mercy  Warner,  dau.  of 
Daniel  and  Sarah  (Dane)  Warner  of  Ipswich  and  g.  d. 
of  Dr.  John  Dane.  He  went  to  Andover  in  1718  where 
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he  was  the  first  physician.  Received  into  the  church  in 
1727. 

(Howe  Gun.,  p.  165.) 

Howe,  Jahes,  b.  in  Methuen,  23  March,  1775;  d.  in 
Rochester,  H.  H.,  Aug.,  1807;  son  of  James  and  Jemima 
(Famum)  Howe;  mar.  1784,  Lucy  Fisher,  dau.  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  and  Hannah  (Willard)  Fisher  of  Needham.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  first  in  Methuen  and  in  1776  removed  to  Rochester. 
He  served  as  surgeon  in  Col.  Pierse  Long’s  regiment  at 
Ticonderoga  and  was  in  the  Sullivan  campaign.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  N.  H.  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  1791  and  served  in  the  l^islature  for  three 
years. 

(Howe  Gen.,  p.  190.) 

Hubbard,  Oliver,  b.  in  Hamilton,  1772 ;  d.  in  Salem, 
27  Aug.,  1849  aged  77 ;  son  of  John  and  Sarah.  Prob. 
practiced  in  Salem. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  V,  p.  346.) 

Hunt,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  13  Apr.,  1799 ; 
son  of  Israel  and  Catherine  (Newell)  Hunt;  mar.  (1) 
1828,  Sally  F.  Cheever,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Sally  (Fin¬ 
der)  Cheever;  (2)  1833,  Elizabeth  Smith  Cheever,  sis.  of 
former;  (3)  1844,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Putnam.  Practiced  in 
Danvers. 

(Hunt  Gen.,  p.  54;  Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  144.) 

Huntington,  Elisha,  b.  in  Topsfield,  9  Apr.,  1796; 
son  of  Rev.  Asahel  and  Althea  (Lord)  Huntington; 
mar.  1825,  Hannah  Hinckley,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Deborah 
(Freeman)  Hinckley,  of  Marblehead.  Dartmouth,  1815. 
Practiced  in  Lowell  and  Chelmsford.  Active  in  politics, 
serving  as  major  of  Lowell  and  lieutenant  governor  of 
Mass.,  1853-4.  Grandson  of  Dr.  Elisha  Lord  of  Abing- 
ton,  Conn. 

(Huntington  Gen.,  p.  212;  Manual  of  the  General 
Court.) 


(To  he  continiied) 


LETTEE  FROM  JOSEPH  STORY  TO  GEORGE  A. 
WARD,  THANKING  HIM  FOR  A  COPY  OF  THE 
CURWEN  JOURNAL,  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 
MR.  WARD, 

Cambridge,  Nov.  30, 1942. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kindness  in  pre¬ 
senting  me  with  a  copy  of  your  late  work,  containing  the 
Journal  and  Letters  of  the  late  Judge  Curwen.  I  have 
read  a  considerable  part  of  it  already,  &  have  dipped  in¬ 
to  various  other  parts,  reserving  a  regular  perusal  to  a 
period  when  I  can  command  more  of  leisure.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  gratification  from  what  I  have  read 
of  the  volume;  &  think  that  the  volume  does  great  credit 
to  your  own  taste  and  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  the 
material  &  the  valuable  illustrative  Appendix,  which  you 
have  added.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  Judge 
Curwen’s  person,  he  being  alive  when  I  first  removed 
from  Marblehead  to  Salem.  He  then  had  the  appearance 
of  a  venerable  and  intelligent  “gentleman  of  the  old 
school;”  &  draped,  as  he  was,  in  a  scarlet  cloak  in  the 
street,  his  costume  was  at  once  imposing  and  agreeable. 
I  think  that  your  volume  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
make  better  known  to  the  public  his  talents,  his  character, 
and  his  virtues. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  which  works  like  this  are  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  &  to  estimate  properly  the  character  and  conduct  of 
true  Americans,  who  were  denominated  Refugees,  to  whom 
I  cannot  but  think  great  injustice  has  been  done,  &  is  still 
done  by  many  of  my  countrymen.  Many  of  the  Refugees 
were  men  of  high  Talent,  of  incorruptible  Integrity,  & 
purity  of  life  &  conduct.  And  as  time  wears  away  the 
animosities  &  the  passions,  which  characterized  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Period,  I  am  sure,  that  their  characters  will 
rise  with  posterity.  My  father  was  a  warm  Revolutionary 
Whig,  &  was  a  Surgeon  in  the  American  Army,  but  with 
all  his  ardent  patriotism,  he  did  justice  to  those  Refugees, 
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whose  characters  entitled  them  to  the  Indulgent  Respect 
&  Sympathy  of  their  countrymen. 

I  hope  that  your  labors  will  induce  other  persons  to  en¬ 
ter  the  field;  &  that  thus  the  private  memoirs  of  the 
Tories  from  both  of  the  parties  that  then  divided  our 
Country,  will  be  brought  forth  to  instruct  &  interest  the 
whole  Country. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  most  acceptable  present, 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect 

Truly  yours 
Joseph  Story. 

George  Atkinson  Ward,  Esq., 

— George  A.  Ward  Letters,  Essex  Institvie. 
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History  and  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers, 
1690-1820.  By  Clarence  S.  Brigham.  1947,  1508  pp., 
quarto,  cloth,  2  vols.  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society.  Price,  $15.00. 

This  monumental  work,  upon  which  Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
director  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  has  been  em¬ 
ploying  part  of  his  time  during  the  past  thirty-four  years, 
has  just  been  published.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  owners  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette,  Harry  6.  Stoddard  and  George  F.  Booth. 
Mr.  Brigham,  who  occupies  an  eminent  position  in  the 
library  world  of  this  country,  has  travelled  thousands  of 
miles  through  all  the  states  that  had  a  newspaper  before 
1820.  He  has  called  at  libraries,  court  houses,  newspaper 
offices  and  private  houses  to  the  number  of  400,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  2120  titles.  Librarians  and  historians 
hail  these  volumes  as  one  of  the  greatest  one-man  bibliogra¬ 
phies  ever  compiled  in  the  United  States.  The  first  genuine 
newspaper  published  in  America  was  “Publick  Occurences” 
which  came  out  in  Boston  in  1690 — only  one  issue.  The 
only  known  copy  is  now  with  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by 
states  and  is  followed  by  a  list  of  libraries,  list  of  private 
owners,  index  of  titles  and  index  of  printers.  The  six  larg¬ 
est  collections  of  newspapers  before  1820  are  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  with  1496  titles;  Library  of  Congress, 
936;  Harvard,  732;  New  York  Historical  Society,  634;  New 
York  Public  Library,  480;  Wisconsin  Historcal  Society,  415. 
In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Brigham  writes:  “I  have  never 
lost  my  faith  in  the  value  of  newspapers  as  tools  of  research, 
and  the  constant  use  made  of  our  files  for  thirty  years  has 
proved  the  thesis  ....  I  doubt  whether  any  contemporary 
expression  of  printed  opinion  and  fact,  both  for  national 
and  local  history,  measures  up  to  the  newspaper.  ...  If  all 
the  printed  sources  of  history  for  a  certain  century  or  decade 
had  to  be  destroyed  save  one,  that  which  could  be  chosen  with 
the  greatest  value  to  posterity  would  be  a  file  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  paper.”  Every  library  in  the  country  should  have  this 
important  work. 
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Hakps  in  the  Wind.  The  story  of  the  Singing  Hutchinsons. 
By  Carol  Brink.  1947,  213  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.60. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Hutchinson  Family  of  singers  were  popular  throughout  the 
United  States  and  England.  Originating  in  New  Hampshire, 
they  spread  to  various  sections;  some  were  in  Lynn,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  others  in  Minnesota;  but  all  were  bent  on  try¬ 
ing  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  times.  They  spent  their  time 
singing  for  racial  tolerance,  for  liberty  of  body  and  soul,  for 
temperance  and  women’s  rights.  The  Hutchinsons  were  not 
only  beautiful,  but  they  were  numerous,  thirteen  young 
people  in  one  family,  and  after  them  a  second  and  a  third 
generation.  The  author  truly  says  that  some  of  their  acts 
seem  to  us  comical  and  grotesque  but  “  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  only  fools  laugh  at  another  generation  because 
it  speaks  in  a  different  idiom.”  If  we  attempt  to  picture 
them  today,  we  should  present  them  in  their  own  environ¬ 
ment.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  especially  of  their 
homes  in  Lynn  on  High  Eock.  John,  the  last  of  the  singers, 
died  in  1908,  aged  88  years.  Kecommended  to  all  libraries. 

Education  fob  Ladies,  1830-1860.  Ideas  on  Education  in 
Magazines  for  Women.  By  Eleanor  Wolf  Thompson. 
1947,  184  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth.  New  York,  Morning- 
side  Heights:  King’s  Crown  Press.  Price,  $2.75. 

The  period  1830  to  1860  was  one  of  great  social  reform; 
and  not  the  least  was  the  one  going  on  in  the  home.  As 
the  "sphere”  of  woman  broadened,  a  host  of  little  periodicals 
sprang  up  to  meet  her  needs  and  satisfy  her  desires  for 
broader  horizons.  Since  few  of  the  women’s  periodicals  car¬ 
ried  advertisements,  the  editorial  content  had  to  be  such 
as  to  attract  as  many  subscribers  as  possible.  Therefore 
those  magazines  which  endured,  it  must  be  assumed,  filled 
the  readers’  needs.  They  were  sentimental;  their  very  titles 
were  often  mawkish — Ladies’  Garland,  Ladies’  Pearl,  The 
Southern  Rosebud,  The  Lily,  The  Magnolia — ^but  in  most  of 
them,  under  the  sweetness,  was  an  absorbing  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Long  Anchorage.  A  New  Bedford  Story.  By  Henry  Beetle 
Hough.  1947,  309  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  novel  of  whalers  and  the  men  who  sailed  them. 
The  author,  who  is  a  grandson  of  a  whaling  master  out  of 
New  Bedford,  should  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  And  the  story  reveals  not  only  a  worthwhile  tale,  hut 
is  as  accurate  as  he  could  make  it,  since  he  has  had  access  to 
log  books  and  other  sea-lore  of  previous  generations.  New 
Bedford’s  whaling  business  was  doomed  in  the  Civil  War. 
Confederate  sea-raiders,  Arctic  ice  and  the  panic  of  1873, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  kerosene  finished  the  job. 
Like  other  stories  by  Mr.  Hough,  this  is  an  interesting  tale 
and  will  make  a  fine  gift  book.  Eecommended  to  all  libraries. 

Churches  op  Old  New  England.  Text  by  George  Fran¬ 
cis  Marlowe.  Photographs  by  Samuel  Chamberlain. 
1947,  222  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.75. 

The  churches  of  old  New  England  are  part  of  our  price¬ 
less  heritage.  Mr.  Marlowe  has  not  conned  himself  to  a 
discussion  of  their  architectural  details,  but  with  humor  and 
understanding  he  has  told  us  of  the  architects  who  built 
them,  the  ministers  who  preached  in  their  pulpits  and  some 
of  the  members  of  their  curiously  assorted  congregations. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  illustrations  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  including  St.  Michael’s  in  Marblehead  and  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  in  Newburyport,  and  well  as  many  others  in 
the  six  New  England  States.  This  will  make  a  good  gift 
book.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Century  op  Silver,  1847-1947.  Connecticut  Yankee  and 
a  Noble  Metal.  By  Carl  Chapin  May.  1947,  388  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  & 
Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

Here  is  another  book  dealing  with  old  New  England  busi¬ 
ness  and  Yankee  ingenuity.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  silver  industry  originated  in  Meriden  by  Rogers 
Brothers  in  1847  and  follows  its  expansion  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  Company  of  today.  First,  they  made  pewter 
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ware,  then  britannia  and  plated  silver  ware,  and  climaxed 
it  all  with  sterling  silver.  Mr.  May  has  already  six  indus¬ 
trial  histories  to  his  credit  and  this  new  one  is  up  to  his 
usual  standard.  The  illustrations  are  especially  interesting 
and  valuable  as  they  show  the  types  of  silver  ware  used  at 
different  periods.  It  is  really  a  check-list  of  silver  during 
the  past  hundred  years.  Every  library  should  have  this 
book  on  its  reference  shelves. 
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Avery,  329. 
Deborah  G.,  255. 
Edward,  322. 
Eleanor,  268. 
Elizabeth,  385,  386. 
Elizabeth  B.,  259. 
Elizabeth  P.,  259. 
Elizabeth  S.,  385. 


259. 

Francis,  255,  260. 
Greenleaf,  48,  260. 
Hannah,  255,  381. 
John,  16,  162,  259, 
320,  340,341,366, 
386. 

Judith  L.,  260. 

Julia  C.,  260. 

Lydia  P.,  259,  260. 
Mary  W.,  16. 

Moses  P.,  259. 
Nath[aniel],  279, 
385. 

Parker,  259. 

Sarah,  267. 

Sarah  M.,  260. 
Sarah  S.,  386. 
Susanna,  266. 
Thomas,  259. 
William,  16. 

Clay,  Henry,  90,  91, 
367,  368. 

Cleaveland,  Aaron, 
261. 

Abigail,  261. 
Elizabeth  J.,  261. 
Experince  L.,  260. 
John,  260,  261. 
Lucy  M.,  260. 

Mary  D.,  260,  261. 
Moses,  261. 
Nehemiah,  260, 
270. 

Parker,  260,  261. 
Thankful  P.,  261. 
Cleaves,  Benj[amin], 
321. 

N.,  139. 

Clement,  Clemens, 
Clements,  Clem¬ 
mons,  Anna  D., 
261. 

David,  267. 
Elizabeth,  15. 
Fawne,  261. 
Hannah,  15. 
Hannah  F.,  261. 
Hannah  W.,  15. 
Isaac,  15. 

James,  15. 

John,  261. 
Margaret,  15. 


Clement,  Mary,  15. 
Molly  E.,  267. 

Molly  S.,  261. 
Rebecca,  15. 
Sam[uel],  70,  82. 
Sarah,  267. 

Sarah  H.,  261. 
Timothy,  261. 
Clemy,  Elizabeth, 
254. 

Clifford,  Cliford,  — , 
79. 

Elizabeth,  266. 
Clough,  Eben[ezer], 
321. 

John,  12. 

Joseph,  318. 
Cloutman,  Jos[eph], 
320. 

Coats,  Benj[amin], 
319. 

Cobb,  Darius,  376. 

David,  174. 

Coburn,  Frederick 
W.,  353. 

Codman,  William, 
263. 

Coffin,  Coffins,  Capt., 
238. 

Charles,  261,  262. 
Charles  H.,  359. 
Charles  P.,  261. 

D.  M.,  342,  343. 
Dorcas  P.,  261. 
Edmund,  262. 
Edward  L.,  262. 
Eleanor  F.,  263. 
Elizabeth,  386. 
Eunice,  262. 
Frances  C.,  262. 
Hepzibah  C.,  262. 
John,  51,  262. 
Joseph,  261. 
Joshua,  193,  261, 
262. 

Judith  G.,  262. 
Lemuel,  37,  42. 
Margaret  M.,  261, 
262. 

Mary  C.,  263. 

Mary  L.,  263. 
Mary  R.,  262. 
Nathaniel,  262,263, 
Patience  H.,  262, 
263. 
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Coffin,  Paul,  262. 
Peter,  263. 

Samuel,  384. 

Sarah  B.,  261,  262. 
Shuah  B.,  262. 
Tristram,  359. 
William,  40,  263. 
Coffin  &  Otis,  358, 
359. 

Cogan,  Elizabeth, 
377. 

Coggeshall,  - ,  7. 

Coggin,  Jacob,  341. 
Cogswell,  Abigail  P., 

263.  264. 

Elizabeth  D.,  263. 
Elizabeth  W.,  264. 
George,  263. 
Jonathan,  264. 
Judith  B.,  263,  264. 
Julia,  260. 

Lois  S.,  264. 
Nathaniel,  264. 
Sarah  N.,  264. 
William,  260,  263, 

264. 

Coitmore,  see  Coyte- 
more. 

Coker,  William,  39, 
41,  50,  52. 

Colby,  Abigail  C., 

265. 

Isaac,  265. 

Jane,  171. 
Makepeace,  38,  43. 
Colcord,  Hannah,  171. 
Mehitable  L.,  171. 
Samuel  B.,  171. 

Cole,  - ,  88,  188. 

Abr[aham],  72. 
Phineas,  5. 

Robert,  50. 
Solomon,  322. 
Colley,  Israel,  51. 

Jos[eph],  52. 
Collier,  see  Collyer. 
Colliford,  Jo[h]n,  71 

Collins,  - ,  5,  67. 

Capt.,  17. 

Enoch,  319. 

John,  52. 

Riply,  24. 

Collyer,  Isaac,  320. 


Colman,  Anne  B., 
265. 

Benjamin,  265. 
Mar3’  A.,  265. 
Samuel,  265. 
Susanna  A.,  265. 
Colwell,  see  Cald¬ 
well. 

Combs,  Hump[hry], 
70. 

W[illia]m,  49. 
Comer,  Richar[d],70. 
Conant,  Connant, 
Joshua,  73,  285, 
309. 

Conner,  William,  38, 
42. 

Converse,  James,  268. 
Ruth,  268. 

Conway, - ,  9. 

Cook,  Cooke, - ,  6, 

9,  11,  12,  79. 
Elias,  52. 

Hannah,  265. 
Isa[ac],  68. 

James,  5,  9,  11. 
John,  37,  42,  152. 
Samuel,  11. 
Cookson,  Hannah  C., 
23. 

Coombs,  Coombes, 
Mich[ael],  320. 
William,  39. 

Coon,  Jacob,  33. 
Cooper,  Jacob,  38. 
Sarah,  66. 

William,  53,  66. 

Copley,  - ,  364. 

Coral,  Nich[olas1, 
321. 

Corie  see  Cory. 
Cornish,  Samuel,  18. 

Corwin, - ,  75,  287, 

288. 

Jonathan,  310. 

Cory,  Corie, - ,  75. 

Cotta,  Catta,  Cotty, 
Bathshua,  308. 
Charity,  271. 

Joan,  308,  309. 
John,  308,  310. 
Marjary,  310. 
Mary,  308,  310. 


Cotta,  Obediah,  308. 
Peter,  308,  310. 
Richard,  310. 
Robert,  308-311. 
Cotton,  Cotten,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  38,  43. 
Mary  G.,  381. 
Prudence  W.,  265. 
Theophilus,  381. 
Cotty,  see  Cotta. 
Couch,  Hiram  M., 
265. 

William,  33. 

Cox,  - ,  275. 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  11. 
George,  70,  82, 
Richard,  321. 
William,  275. 
Coj'temore,  Eliza¬ 

beth,  249. 

Crafts,  - ,  9. 

Cranch,  Mary  C.,  15. 

Robert,  15. 

Crane,  Ruth,  170. 
Cranston,  Eleanor, 
65. 

Crawford,  - ,  28. 

Creamer,  Cha  [  rle]  s, 

12. 

Edward,  265. 
Eunice  D.,  265. 
Cressey,  Mary,  98. 
Oliver  S.,  265. 
Sarah  L.,  265. 

Crombie,  - ,  296. 

Mary,  177,  249. 
Cromwell,  Jo[h]n, 
74,  288. 

Philip,  79. 

Crooker,  Sarah,  166. 
Crosby,  Ann  W.,  265. 
Anthony,  265. 
Dixie,  258. 
Prudence  W.,  265. 
Thomas,  265. 
William,  265. 

Cross,  - ,  12. 

Abijah,  266. 
Charlotte  P.,  266. 
Elizabeth  P.,  266. 
Enoch,  266. 
Margaret  C.,  266. 
Mary,  177. 

Moses,  39,  41. 
Ralph,  39,  48.  . 
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Crowninshield,  - , 

299. 

Anne  O.,  135. 

Anstiss.  114. 

Benjamin,  5,  7,  9, 
10,  86,  112,  124, 
141. 

Benjamin  V.,  114. 

Benjamin  W.,  113, 
114,  118,  119, 124, 
126,  131,  133, 

134,  137,  141, 142, 
266,  306. 

Edward  A.,  114. 

Elizabeth,  141. 

Elizabeth  A.,  266. 

Elizabeth  B.,  114. 

Francis  B.,  114. 

George,  5,  7,  9,  10, 
112,  113, 123, 135- 
137,  139,  303. 

George  C.,  114. 

Hannah,  141. 

Jacob,  10,  137,  266, 
306. 

John,  3,  6,  8,  10, 
12,  135-137. 

John  E.  B.,  266. 

Lucy  A.,  114. 

Maria,  136. 

Mary,  88,  136,  139. 

Mary  B.,  112-117, 
119,  121, 123,  125, 
126,  128-130,  132. 

Mary  D.,  135,  269. 

Mary  L.,  141. 

Rich[ard],  3,  10, 
12,  135,  137,  188. 

Sarah,  137. 

Sarah  G.,  137. 

William  J.,  114. 

Cullum,  Caleb,  279. 

Cumba,  172. 

Cummings,  Cum¬ 
mins,  David,  305. 

John,  391. 

Joseph,  173. 

Lucy  A.  F.,  391. 

Mary,  172. 

Portia  H.,  391. 

Currier,  Dorothy, 
257. 

Dorothy  P.,  381. 

John,  267. 

Joseph,  52. 


Currier,  Lois,  267. 
Lucy  S.,  267. 

Marj',  263. 

Nicholas,  52. 

Sarah  C.,  267. 
Stephen,  267. 
Will[ia]m,  37,  42, 
52. 

Curtis,  Curtice,  Ben- 
ja[min],  32. 
Enoch,  322. 

Jo[h]n,  82. 
Timo[thy],  51. 
W[illia]m,  280. 
Cushing,  Caleb,  353, 
361,  362. 

Margaret,  372,  373. 
T.  C.,  305. 

Cutler,  - ,  20. 

Abigail,  268. 
Abigail  K.,  266. 
Cornelius,  266. 
Frances,  262. 
Hezekiah,  266. 
Jonathan,  266,  268. 
Manasseh,  139,  266, 
267. 

Martha  T.,  266. 
Mary  B.,  266. 
Nabby,  262. 

Nabby  C.,  262. 
Samuel,  262. 

Sarah  L.,  266. 
Susanna  C.,  266. 
Cutts,  Richard,  383. 

Dabney,  M.  P.,  88. 
Nathaniel,  268, 
319. 

Daland,  Benjamin, 
265. 

Eunice,  265. 
Hannah  C.,  265. 
Dale,  Abigail  C.,  268. 
Ebenezer,  266,  268. 
Serena  J.,  268. 
Dalgleish,  Andrew, 
319. 

Dallas, - ,  118, 124, 

130,  131. 
Alexander,  138. 

Dalton, - ,  358. 

Tristram,  40,  202, 
361. 


D  £>  m  p  n  e  y,  Jona- 
[than],  321. 
Dana,  David,  366. 
Dane,  Alice,  268. 
Eleanor  C.,  268. 
Francis,  268. 

John,  268,  391. 
Mary,  163. 

Mary  T.,  268. 
Nathan,  268. 
Philemon,  268. 

Ruth  C.,  268. 

Sarah,  391. 
Danforth,  Mary,  382. 

Daniels,  - ,  8. 

Betsy,  89. 

Darling,  Darlin,  Dan, 
70. 

Jo[h]n,  77. 

Thomas,  70,  79. 
Darracott,  Cathar¬ 
ine  J.,  375,  376. 
Darrell,  Thofmas], 
319. 

Davenport,  Anthony, 
39,  40. 

William,  33. 

Davis,  Aaron,  32,  38, 
43. 

Benjamin,  39,  42, 
51. 

Ebenezer,  268. 
Elias,  47. 

Elizabeth  C.,  269. 
Ephraim,  269, 
Jacob,  52. 

Joseph,  37,  42. 
Jos[hua1,  50,  51. 
S.vlvauus,  310. 
Will[ia]m,  52. 
Dawes,  Sarah  S.,  60, 
63. 

Susannah,  63. 
Thomas,  60. 
William,  63, 

Day,  Hannah,  167. 

Mary,  256. 

Deale,  Jofhjn,  77. 
Dean,  Deane,  Mary, 
257. 

Tho[mas],  82. 

Dearborn,  - ,  307. 

Deblois,  George,  319. 
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DeBonischere,  Fran¬ 
cois  V.,  176. 

Decatur, - ,  303. 

Deland,  Thorndike, 
6,  11,  13. 

Delano,  Dilano, 
Capt.,  221,  230, 
236,  237. 

Denison,  Dennison, 

- ,  7,  268. 

Daniell,  312. 
Minerva,  138. 
Dennis,  D  e  n  n  e  s, 
Capt.,  325. 
W[illia]m,  8,  320. 

Derby,  - ,  10,  299, 

301,  338. 

Elias  H.,  269,  306. 
Elias  Hasket,  10. 
John,  6,  7,  9,  12, 
189,  263. 

Lucy,  33. 

Lucy  S.,  269. 

Lydia  Q.,  269. 
Mary,  135. 

Mary  H.,  269. 
Perley,  59. 
Richard,  269,  318, 
319. 

Richard  C.,  263. 
Roger,  68,  274. 

S.  G.,  7,  12. 
Devereux,  Abby  L., 
66. 

Abby  M.,  65. 
Abigail  B.,  269. 
Alice  C.,  64. 

Ann  Eldred  (Eld- 
ridge),  64. 

Anna  H.,  269. 
Annan,  65. 
Bathsheba  O.,  64. 
Bathsheba  H.,  64. 
Benjamin  F.,  65. 
Burrel,  319. 
Carleton  R.,  64. 
Daniel  D.,  65. 
Dorcas  E.,  65. 
Ebenezer,  64. 
Edna  A.,  65. 

Edna  P.,  65. 
Edward  I.,  65. 
Edward  S.,  65. 
Eleanor  C.,  65. 
Eleanor  S.,  65. 


Devereux,  Elisha  S., 
63,  64. 

Eliza  M.,  65. 
Elizabeth  R.,  64. 
Frank  A.,  65. 

Frank  E.,  65. 

Frank  S.,  65. 
Frederick  A.,  64. 
(Jertrude  B.,  65. 
Hannah  W.,  65. 
Harriet  E.,  65. 
H[umphrey],  6,  7, 
269,  321. 

Isaac  N.,  64. 

Isaac  S.,  64,  65. 
Ja[me]s,  7,  8,  9, 
12,  63,  64. 

Jane  A.,  65. 

John,  320. 

Lewis  H.,  65. 
Marietta  P.,  65. 
Marion  I.,  65. 
Mary,  65. 

Mary  C.,  65. 

Mary  E.,  65. 

Mary  E.,  64,  65. 
Mary  R.,  65. 

May,  65. 

Melissa  C.,  64. 
Nathaniel,  63. 
Nathaniel  A.,  64, 
65. 

Nathaniel  E.,  59, 

63. 

Newton,  65. 

Oren  C.,  65. 

Orena  C.,  65. 
Phebe  C.,  65. 

Ralph  E.,  65. 
Ralph  P.,  64,  65. 
Robert,  59,  64,  319. 
Robert  W.,  59,  63, 

64. 

Ruth  E.,  64. 

Ruth  R.,  63. 

Ruth  S.,  63,  64. 
Sarah  M.,  65. 
Tabitha  S.,  59,  63, 
64,  65. 

William,  65. 
William  S.,  64,  65. 
Dewsbury,  William, 
366. 


Dexter,  - ,  115, 

358. 

Capt.,  201. 

John,  270. 
Mehitable  P.,  270. 
Richard,  270. 
Samuel,  136. 
Timothy,  35. 
Winifred  S.,  270. 
Dickinson,  Tho[m- 
a]s,  6. 

Dike,  John,  183. 
Priscilla,  183. 
W[illia]m,  321. 
Dilano,  see  Delano. 

Dill, - ,  72. 

Rich[ard],  82. 
Dillaway,  William, 
66. 

Dix,  Elijah,  329. 
Dixcey,  John,  321. 
Doake,  James,  319. 
Doane,  Elisha,  263. 
Elizabeth,  263. 
Susan  B.,  263. 

Dodge,  - ,  299, 

305. 

Abigail,  165. 
Abraham,  52. 

Anna,  261. 

Asa,  160. 

Benjamin,  146,  321. 
Constance  W.,  95. 
Edward,  250. 
Eleanor,  250. 

Ezra,  321. 

George,  318,  323. 
Hannah,  173. 

John,  5,  8,  9,  13. 
Jona[than],  12. 
Mary,  260,  261. 
Mary  H.,  250. 
Mary  P.,  261. 
Mercy  S.,  165. 
Pickering,  6-8,  13, 
146,  296,  306. 
Rebecca  B.,  163, 

164. 

Thomas,  164. 
William,  165,  261. 
Dolbeer,  see  Doliber. 

Dole, - ,  58. 

Benjamin,  270. 
Frances  S.,  270. 
Hannah  R.,  270. 
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Dale,  John,  270. 
Mary,  36,  270. 

Mary  G.,  270. 
Patience,  262. 
Richard,  270,  383. 
William,  29. 
Doliber,  D  o  h  b  e  r, 

Dolbeer,  - ,  7. 

Edm[und],  70. 
Jos[eph],  321. 
Richard,  320. 
Tho[mas],  321. 
W[illia]m,  321. 
Dorland,  James,  75. 
Dorr,  Samuel,  232. 
Dorthy,  D  o  r  a  t  y, 
Brian,  72,  82. 
Downer,  Hannah,  99. 
111. 

John,  33. 

Downing,  - ,  5. 

Peggy,  89. 
Downton,  Dounton, 
W[illia]m,  71, 
72,  284. 

Dowse,  Joseph,  319. 
Draper,  William,  18. 
Dresser,  Amos,  270. 
Joanna  B.,  270. 
Joseph,  270. 

Driver,  Mary,  68. 

Drown,  - ,  158, 

159,  161. 

Dudley,  Anne,  249. 
Joseph,  249. 
Thomas,  249. 
Dummer,  Elizabeth, 
255. 

John,  32,  360,  365. 
Richard,  291. 
Dunlap,  A.,  132. 
Andrew,  142. 
James,  142. 
William,  354,  363. 
Dunnell,  see  Dwin- 
nell. 

Dunton,  John,  253. 
Durant,  John,  32. 
Durill,  Nich[olas], 
279,  281,  282. 
Dustin,  Jonathan,  89. 

Dutch,  - ,  12. 

George,  11. 

John,  6,  11,  13. 
Sam[uel],  71. 


Dutton,  - ,  169. 

Rhoda,  169. 

Dwight,  Theodore, 
190. 

Timothy,  109. 
Dwinnell,  Amos,  270. 
Anna  P.,  271. 
Charity  C.,  271. 
Dinah  B.,  270. 
Elizabeth  C.,  271. 
Elizabeth  F.,  271. 
Hannah,  271. 

Mary,  271. 

Mary  B.,  271. 
Michael,  270,  271. 
Thomas,  270. 

Dyson, - ,  6. 

John,  6. 

Thomas,  6. 

Eades,  Eads,  Easds, 
Capt.,  155,  232, 
236. 

Eastman,  - ,  28. 

Eaton,  Benjamin,  38, 
42,  329. 

Israel.  320. 

Eddy,  Dorcas  R.,  65. 

Ruth  S.  D.,  59. 
Edes,  see  Eades. 
Edson,  Theodore, 
372. 

Edwards,  - ,  11, 

20. 

Anne,  272. 
Bathsheba,  16. 
Elizabeth,  16. 
Mary,  16. 

Mary  W.,  16. 
Rebecca,  16. 
Robert,  16. 

Sarah,  16. 

Egan,  Elizabeth  G., 
271. 

Hugh,  271. 

Ela,  Daniel,  39,  41. 
Ellery,  Mary,  271. 
Ellingwood,  Ellin- 

wood,  - ,  10. 

Eben,  321. 

Elliot,  Elliott,  An¬ 
drew,  321. 
Dan[iei],  77. 


Elliot,  Sam  [u]  el,  51. 
William,  37,  42, 

321. 

Ellis,  Fran[cis],  74. 

Richard,  321. 

Ely,  Elizabeth  C., 
388. 

Phebe  M.,  388. 

Seth,  388. 

Emerson,  Abigail, 
166,  167. 

Hannah  D.,  167. 
Jonathan,  167. 
Mary,  250. 
Sam[ue[l,  32. 

Emery,  - ,  13. 

Abigail  L.,  271. 
Anthony,  271. 
Eleanor,  167. 
Eliphalet,  272. 
George,  271. 
Hannah  M.,  271. 
Hannah  R.,  272. 
Jesse,  38,  41. 

John,  271,  272,  383. 
Mary,  271. 

Sarah,  167. 
Stephen,  272. 
Endicott,  Endecott, 

- ,  6,  7,  9,  12, 

88,  311. 

Anne,  272. 

Anne  E.,  272. 

Clara,  188. 

Damaris  O.,  272. 
Elizabeth,  313. 
Elizabeth  C.,  377. 
Elizabeth  G.,  377. 
Elizabeth  N.,  377. 
Hanna,  313. 

John,  272,  310-312, 
314,  377. 

Mary,  312. 

Mary  P.,  272. 

Mary  S.,  272,  377. 
Mehetable,  313. 
Roberts  E.,  272. 
Sam[ue]l,  9,  11, 

272,  313,  314. 
Sarah,  313. 

Sarah  P.,  272. 
William,  272. 
Zerubbabel,  272, 
312,  313,  377. 
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Enneking,  John  J., 

376. 

Epes,  - ,  80. 

Dan[i.1el,  74,  288, 
313. 

Evans,  Anna  S.,  257. 
James  S.,  65. 
Jona[than],  48, 
257. 

Marietta  D.,  65. 
Eveleth,  Edith  B., 

377. 

Jonathan, 377. 
Mary  S.,  377. 
Philemon,  377. 
Everett,  Edward,  91. 
Eybeer,  John,  66. 

Pabens,  - ,  7,  11. 

William,  7,  11. 

Fairfield,  - ,  8,  10. 

Elizabeth  A.,  377. 
John,  10-12. 

Josiah,  377. 

Sarah  W.,  377. 
William,  10,  377. 
Fanning,  Capt.,  237. 
Faris,  Capt.,  358. 

William,  358. 

Faris  &  Stocker,  358. 
Farley,  Abigail,  380. 
John,  378. 

Farnham,  Farnum, 

- ,  9. 

Jemima,  392. 
Jeremiah,  38. 
Priscilla,  170. 

Farrar,  - ,  305. 

Farrington,  Capt., 
253. 

Faulkner,  Enoch, 
377. 

Mary  L.,  377. 
Feild,  see  Field. 
Felch,  Daniel,  378. 
Felsom  see  Folsom. 

Felt,  - ,  5,  8,  10, 

13. 

Jonathan,  8. 

Felton,  - ,  337. 

Francis,  319. 
Jofhln,  77,  280, 

288. 


Fettiplace,  Fette- 
place,  Fetty- 
place,  Edward, 
319,  337,  351. 
Elizabeth  G.,  340. 
Hannah  A.  W.,  340. 
Lucy  C.  D.,  340. 
Mary  J.  W.,  340. 
Sarah  B.,  340. 
Thomas,  340,  351. 
William,  301,  340. 

Field,  Feild,  - ,  5, 

26,  276. 

Sam,  318. 

Stephen,  5. 

Finch,  Judith,  164. 
Firmen,  Giles,  378. 
Fisher,  Abigail  S., 
379. 

Anna  B.,  379. 

Anna  H.,  379. 
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Sarah  W.,  137. 
Seth,  60. 

Susanna  F.,  60. 
Susannah,  60-63. 
Tabitha,  59. 
Thomas,  267. 
William,  59,  60-63. 

Strong,  - ,  304. 

Strout,  Capt.,  338. 
Stuart,  Steward, 

Stewart,  - , 

303. 

Daniel,  50. 

Gilbert,  363-365, 
367. 


Stuart,  James,  39, 42. 
Jane,  367. 

John,  50. 

Sully,  Thomas,  363, 
364. 

Sumner,  Eben,  359. 
Jesse,  263. 

Mary,  266. 

Sutton,  Lucy  A.,  178, 
179. 

Swain,  - ,  361. 

Capt.,  154,  155, 

228,  230,  236,  238, 
244. 

Edward,  37,  42. 
Swan,  Eben,  319. 
Bichard,  38. 

Swasev,  - ,  11. 

Edw[ar]d,  32. 
George,  52. 
Sam[ue]l,  32. 
Swett,  Sweat,  Abi¬ 
gail  L.,  56. 

Anna,  257. 
Benjamin  L.,  56. 
David,  257. 

Doroth5’  C.,  257. 
Edmund,  54,  55. 
Edmund  T.,  56. 
George  D.,  56. 
Hannah  B.,  54. 
Isaac  C.,  56. 

Jacob,  54-56. 

John,  51. 

Mary,  56,  58. 

Mary  L.,  54,  55. 
Nancy,  56. 

Samuel  B.,  56. 
Sarah, 56. 

Stephen,  383. 
William  B.,  7. 
Swinerton,  Job,  274. 

John,  252. 

Sykes,  Mary,  260. 
Symonds  see  Sim- 
onds. 

Syrles  see  Searle 

Talbot,  Julian,  371, 
375. 

Talleyrand,  - , 

358. 

Tapley,  Taply,  - , 

255,  275. 

Gilbert,  67,  75. 


Tappan,  Toppan,  — , 
359. 

Abraham,  37,  42. 
Bezaleel,  172. 
Christopher,  262. 
Lewis,  359. 

Mary  B.,  172. 
Michael,  37,  42. 
Sarah,  384. 

Tarball,  Jo[h]n,  77, 
79. 

Tate,  - ,  9. 

Tawdev,  Elizabeth, 
272. 

John,  272. 

Taylor,  John,  204. 
Teel,  Josiah,  37,  42. 

William,  40,  41. 
Thatcher,  James, 
249. 

Thissel,  - ,  10. 

Thomas,  - ,  6. 

John,  202. 
Ri[chard],  71. 
William,  383. 
Thompson,  Tompson, 

- ,  145. 

Benjamin,  162,  319. 
Eleanor  W.,  396. 
Mary,  268. 

Mary  J.,  65. 
Pet[e]r,  282. 
Samuel,  65. 

Samuel  W.,  65. 
Tabitha  D.,  65. 
Tho[ma]s,  49. 
William  H.,  65. 

Thoreau,  - ,  191. 

Thorndike, - ,  7. 

Henry,  13. 

Isaac,  6,  10. 

Israel,  3,  5-9,  12, 
13,  302. 

Joseph,  391. 
Nicholas,  7, 13,  321. 
Sarah,  391. 

Sarah  L.,  391. 
Thornton,  Matthew, 
171. 

Thoron,  Ward,  190. 
Thurlow,  Elizabeth, 
164. 
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Thurston,  Abigail, 
356,  257. 

Martha,  252. 

Tilton,  Stephen,  99, 

100, 

Stephen  W.,  108. 
William  S„  108. 
Tily,  Tho[mas],  81. 
Tirrell,  Susanna,  391. 
Titcomb,  Eleanor  P., 
51. 

Elizabeth,  51. 
Enoch,  51. 

Jo.,  357. 

John  S.,  51. 
Jona[than],  36,  40. 
Josiab,  36. 

Luther  T.,  357. 
Martha,  36. 

Mary  D.,  36. 
Nicholas,  38,  42, 

43. 

Oliver,  48. 
Rich[ar]d,  51,  52. 
Sarah  S.,  36, 
Zebulon,  37,  42. 

Tittle,  - ,  10. 

Tomkins,  John,  74, 
283,  287. 

Tompson  see  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Toppan  see  Tappan. 

Torrey,  - ,  361. 

Abigail,  61. 

Elisha,  61,  63. 
Jonathan,  61. 

Mary  S.,  63. 

Mary  Y.,  61. 

Philip,  61. 

Towle,  Philip,  389. 

Towne,  Town,  - , 

9,  98. 

Townsend,  - ,  12. 

Moses,  8,  12, 

Tracy, - ,  40. 

Hannah,  34. 

N.,  31. 

Patrick,  34,  38,  43, 
360. 

Trask,  Traske,  - , 

9. 

Ebenezer,  266. 
Henry,  321. 

Jo[h]n,  68,  69,  78, 
285,  287. 


Trask,  Martha,  266. 
Ozmund,  285. 
Beuben,  322. 
Samu[el],  78. 
Treadwell,  J ohn  D., 
270. 

Trevett,  Bussell,  319. 
Sam.,  319. 

True,  Elizabeth,  383. 
Jabez,  384. 

Jacob,  39,  41. 
Sarah  T.,  384. 

Truxton,  - ,  304. 

Tuck,  John,  9,  270. 

Mary  D.,  270. 

Tucker,  - ,  6,  7, 

137,  191. 

Andrew,  320. 
Gideon,  3,  5-9,  146. 
Prudence,  315, 
Samuel,  7. 

Tufts,  Tuffts,  S.,  31. 
Sam[uel],  40,  49. 

Tunison, - ,  13. 

Turner,  Abby  D.,  66. 
Elizabeth,  173. 
John,  173,  283,  318. 
Mary  K.,  173. 
Samuel,  66. 

Tutt,  Bichard,  351. 
Tuttle,  Elizabeth, 
167. 

Tuttle  Pub.  Co.,  Inc., 
190. 

Tyng,  - ,  367. 

Dudley  A.,  359,  360, 
364. 

Elizabeth  C.,  249. 
Mercy,  249. 

Sarah  H.,  166. 
William,  249. 

Upton, - ,  8,  12. 

Jeduthan,  8,  388. 
Mary  B.,  388. 
Nathaniel,  89. 
Polly,  89. 

Sally,  388. 

Samuel,  9,  11. 

Van  Buren,  Martin, 
307. 

Vanderbilt,  Alfred 
G.,  271. 


Vanderford,  - , 

12. 

Vans,  W[illia]m, 
318. 

Varana,  Nicholas, 
194. 

Vamum,  Benjamin, 
114,  135. 

Veren,  Phillip,  308. 
Vergnies  de  Boni- 
schere,  Francois 
see  De  Boni- 
schere,  Francois 
V. 

Vernon,  - ,  145. 

Very,  Verry, - ,  11. 

Ben[jamin],  286. 
Isa[iah],  282. 
James,  11. 
Sam[uel],  287. 
Tho[mas],  282, 
286,  287. 

Vessels : 

Abigail,  (sch.),  5. 
Active  (brig),  5. 
Adeline  (ship),  5. 
Adiona  (barque), 
119,  135,  139, 141. 
Admittance 
(brig),  5. 

Alert,  146. 
Alexander  (brig), 
135. 

Alexander  (ship), 
113,  160. 

Alexander  Hodg- 
don  (ship),  5. 
Alfred  (ship),  5, 
113,  114,  135. 
Alice  (brig),  5. 
Amazon  (brig),  5. 
America  (ship), 
5,  113,  119,  120, 
126,  135,  139. 
American  Hero 
(ship),  5. 

Angler  (sch.),  5. 
Ann  (brig),  5. 
Ann  (sch.),  5. 
Anson  (sch.),  5. 
Arab  (ship),  5. 
Arbella  (flag 
ship),  317. 

Argo  (ship),  5. 
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Vessels : 

Argo  (steamer), 
347. 

Argus  (brig),  5. 
Ariomedes 
(yacht),  347. 

Asia  (ship),  5. 
Astrea  (brig),  5. 
Augusta  (brig),  5. 
Augusta  (sch.),  5. 
Augustus  (ship), 
5. 

Aurora  (ship),  5. 
Barclay  (ship), 

154,  222,  225,  227. 
Belisarius  (ship), 

5,  245. 

Belisle  (brig),  5. 
Belle  Savage 
(ship),  225. 
Betsey  (brig),  5. 
Betsey  (sch.),  6. 
Betsey  (ship),  6. 
Boston  Packet 

(ship),  6. 

Brige,  156. 

Britania  (ship), 
238. 

Britannia  (sch.), 

6. 

Brothers  (ship), 
238. 

Brutus  (sch.),  120, 

140. 

Buttersworth 

(ship),  231,  238. 
C.  Durant  (steam¬ 
er),  344-346. 
Catherine  (brig), 
6. 

Catherine  (  ship) , 

6. 

Cato  (ship),  229- 
231. 

(Charles  (sloop), 
381. 

Chesapeake,  303. 
City  of  Columbus, 
359. 

Clarissa  (sch.),  6. 
Cleopatra’s  Barge 
(yacht),  113, 

141. 

Columbia  (sch.), 

6. 


Vessels : 

Concord  (ship), 
146,  147,  154, 155, 
221,  226,  228,  229, 
231,  232,  234,- 

239,  241,  244,  245, 
246. 

Constitution,  138. 
Constitution  (frig¬ 
ate),  303. 
Coromandel 
(brig),  6. 

Criterion  (sch.), 
6. 

Cynthia  (sch.),  6. 
Cyrus  (ship),  6. 
Dash  (sch.),  6. 
Desire  (sloop), 
256. 

Dido  (ship),  6. 
Diomede,  136. 
Diomede  (brig), 

6,  113. 

Diomede  (sch.), 
113. 

Dispatch  ( ship ) , 
232. 

Doris  (ship),  6. 
Dove  (sch.),  6. 
Dove  (ship),  6. 
Driver  (sch.),  7. 
Dryade  (ship),  7. 
Edward  (ship), 
238. 

Edward  Eddy 
(yacht),  347. 
Edward  Everett 
(ship),  195. 
Edwin  (brig),  7. 
Eliza  (bgtne.),  7. 
Eliza  (sch.),  7. 
Eliza  (ship),  7. 
Eliza  and  Mary 
(brig),  7. 
Elizabeth  ( sch. ) , 

7. 

Elizabeth  (  ship  ) , 
7. 

Endeavor  (ship), 
7. 

Enterprise  (priva¬ 
teer  sch.),  167. 
Enterprize  (brig) , 
7. 

Enterprize  (ship), 
222,  226. 


Vessels : 

Epervier,  135. 
Equality  (sch.),  7. 
Essex,  139. 

Essex  (sch.),  7. 
Exchange 
(bgtne.),  7. 
Exeter  (ship),  7. 
Export  (ship),  7. 
Factor  (brig),  7. 
Fame  (sch.),  7, 

'  122,  140. 

Fame  (ship),  7. 
Fishhawk  (sch.), 
7. 

Five  Sisters 
(sch.),  7. 

Forest  (brig),  193. 
Four  Brothers 
(sch.),  7. 

Four  Sisters 
(sch.),  7. 

Fox  (brig),  7. 
Francis  (ship),  7. 
Franklin  (ship), 

7. 

Freedom  (ship), 

8. 

Friendship  ( sch. ) , 

8. 

Friendship  (ship), 

8. 

Friendship 
(sloop),  8. 

Frolic  ( sloop  of 
war),  141. 
Fulton,  139. 

Ganges  (brig),  8. 
General  Washing¬ 
ton  (ship),  240. 
Gteorge  (brig),  8. 
George  (ship),  55. 
George  and  Susan 
(sch.),  8. 

Glide  (yacht), 

347. 

Golden  Age 
(ship),  8. 

Grace  (yacht), 
347. 

G[rand]  Turk,  122. 
Grand  Turk 

(brig  or  bgftne.), 
140. 
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Vessels : 

Greyhound  (sch.), 

8. 

Guerriere,  138. 

Halcyon  (sch.),  8. 

Hannah  (sch.),  8. 

Harliquin  (  ship  ) , 
229,  230. 

Harmony  (sch.), 

8. 

Harriot  (brig),  8. 

Hazard  (sch.),  8. 

Helen  (sch.),  8, 

113. 

Henry  (brig),  8, 
113. 

Herald  (ship),  8. 

Hercules  (sch.),  8. 

Hercules  (ship),  8. 

Hero  (sch.),  8. 

Hind  (bark),  8. 

Hiram  (brig),  8. 

Hope  (brig),  8,9. 

Hope  (sch.),  8. 

Hope  (ship),  9. 

Hunter  (ship),  9. 

Independence 
(brig),  9. 

Industry  (sch.),  9. 

Iris  (ship),  9. 

Jachin  (sch.),  9. 

James  (ship),  9. 

James  &  Charlotte 
(letter  of  mar¬ 
que  brig),  140. 

Jason  (brig),  9. 

Jason  (sch.),  9. 

Java  (British  frig¬ 
ate),  303. 

Java  (ship),  9. 

Jefferson,  135. 

Jefferson  (priv. 
boat),  137. 

Jefferson  (sloop), 
113. 

Jeremiah  (sch.), 
9. 

Joanna  (sch.),  9. 

John  (sch.),  9. 

John  (ship),  9, 
113. 

Julia  (sloop),  9. 

Juno  (brig),  9. 

Katherine  Kathor- 
ine  (ship),  235- 
237,  240. 


Vessels : 

Latona  (brig),  9. 

Laurel  (ship),  9. 

Leopard  (barque), 

9. 

Liberty  (sch.),  9. 

Lion  (ship),  238. 

Little  James 
(brig),  9. 

Louisa  (brig),  9. 

Lucia  (ship),  9. 

Lucy  (brig),  9. 

Lydia  (brig),  9. 

Lydia  (sch.),  9. 

Macedonian,  122. 

Macedonian 
(sch.),  140. 

Madockawando 
(sch.),  10. 

Mantenomo,  Mian- 
tinomo  (ship), 
236,  237. 

Mantinomo  (ship), 
240. 

Margaret  (brig), 

10. 

Margaret  (ship), 
10. 

Marquis  de  Somer- 
ulas  (ship),  10. 

Mars  (ship),  154, 
228,  236,  237, 

240,  244. 

Mary  (barque), 
10. 

Mary  (sch.),  10. 

Mary  (ship),  10. 

Mary  and  Eliza 
(ship),  10. 

Mary  Ann  (ship), 
10. 

Mary  Caroline 
(brig),  10. 

Mentor  (ship),  10. 

Mercury  (sch.),  10. 

Mercury  Cruiser 
(sch.),  325. 

Merrimac  (ship), 
249. 

Merrimack 

(steamer),  342. 

Messenger  ( ship ) , 
10. 

Minerva  (sch.), 
10. 


Vessels ; 

Minerva  (ship), 

10,  147,  221-223, 

225,  226,  229, 

232,  236,  245. 
Minotaur 

(bgtne.),  113. 
Molly  (sch.),  10. 
Monk  (ship),  10. 
Moses  (brig),  10. 
Mt.  Hope  (ship), 
10. 

Mt.  Vernon  (ship), 

10. 

Mystery  (yacht), 
347. 

Nancy  (sch.),  10, 
229,  232,  233, 

240. 

Nautilus  (brig), 

11. 

Nautilus  (sch.), 

11. 

Neptune  (sch.), 

11. 

Neptune  (yacht), 
347. 

Neutrality  (sch.), 

11. 

New  Hazard 
(brig),  11. 
Noah’s  Ark  (sch.), 
325. 

Oneco,  Onieo 
(sch.),  237,  240. 
Oneida  (ship),  221, 
225. 

Ospecious  (ship), 
237. 

Pacific  (barque  ) , 

11. 

Pacific  Trader 
(snow),  155,232, 

233. 

Pactolus  (ship), 

11. 

Pallas  (ship),  11. 
Patriot  ( barque  ) , 
11. 

Pearl  (yacht),  347. 
Peggy  (sch.),  11. 
Perseverance 
ship,  11,  230,  236, 
237,  240. 

Phoenix  ( snow  ) , 

11. 
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Vessels : 

Pilgrim  (brig),  11. 

Planet  (yacht) , 
347. 

Plato  (ship),  11. 

Polly  (sch.),  11. 

Powder  Point 
(sch.),  11. 

President  (frig¬ 
ate),  137. 

President  ( sch. ) , 

11. 

Princeton  (war¬ 
ship),  369. 

Badius  (brig),  11. 

Bebecca  (sch.), 

11. 

Bebecca  (ship), 

11,  154. 

Beco  very  ( ship ) , 

11. 

Begulus  (ship), 

11. 

Beindeer,  (yacht), 
347. 

Benown,  (ship), 
238. 

Bepublican  (brig), 

11. 

Besolution  (brig), 

11. 

Bestitution  (ship), 

11. 

Beturn  (brig),  11. 

Beward  (brig),  11. 

Bising  States 
(sch.),  11. 

Boboreus  ( sch. ) , 

12. 

Bomp  (brig),  12. 

Buby  (ship),  229, 
230,  238. 

St.  Lawrence 
(ship),  135. 

St.  Peter  (sch.), 

12. 

Salem  (sch.),  12. 

Sally  (sch.),  12. 

Saucy  Jack  (sch.),‘ 

12. 

Sea  Horse  (H.  M.- 
S.),  142. 

Speedwell  (sch.), 
256. 

Spring  Bird 
(sch.),  12. 


Star  (brig),  12. 

Success  (brig),  12. 

Success  (sch.),  12. 

Sukey  (brig),  12. 

Sukey  &  Betsey 
(sch.),  12. 

Susan  or  Susanna 
(brig),  12. 

Suwarrow  (brig), 

12. 

Swan  (sch.),  12. 

Swift  (sch.),  12. 

Talbot  (ship),  12. 

Telemachus 
(brig),  12. 

Temperance 
(sch.),  12. 

Terrible  (boat), 
113. 

Thetis  (brig),  12. 

Thomas  (sch.),  12. 

Thom,  135. 

Three  Brothers, 
245. 

Three  Friends 
(brig),  12. 

Timothy  Brooks 
(sch.),  12. 

Traveler  (ship), 

12. 

Trial  (sch.),  13. 

Triumph  ( yacht ) , 
347. 

Two  Betsies 
(brig),  13. 

Two  Brothers 
(sch.),  13. 

Two  Friends 
(sch.),  13. 

Tyrannicide 
(ship),  263. 

Union  (sch.),  13. 

Union  (ship),  13. 

Venus  (brig),  13. 

Victory  (sch.),  13. 

Washington 
(brig),  13. 

Washington 
(sch.),  13. 

Welcome  Beturn 
(brig),  13. 

Wells  (ship),  13. 

Weymouth  (ship), 
17,  19. 


Vessels : 

Whisper  (yacht), 
347. 

William  (sch.),  13. 

William  (ship), 
13. 

William  Gray 
(barque),  13. 

William  &  Charles 
(brig),  13. 

Vial,  Mary,  390, 

Nathaniel,  390. 

Viber,  Jo[h]n,  78. 

Vickery,  - ,  325. 

Knott,  12. 

Vieja,  178. 

Viets,  Henry  B.,  1 67. 

Villard,  Oswald  G,, 
355,  361. 

Wade,  Elizabeth, 
258,  264. 

Jonathan,  265. 

Nathaniel,  51. 

Prudence,  265. 

Sarah,  169. 

Wahte  see  Wait. 

Wainwright,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  259. 

Mary  F.,  259. 

Samuel,  259. 

Wait,  Wahte,  Waitt, 
- ,  315. 

Aaron,  8,  9,  318. 

Samuel,  320. 

W[illia]m,  320, 
322. 

Walcott  see  Wolcott. 

Waldo,  Jonathan,  10, 
13. 

Walker,  Alex[an- 
der],  319. 

Hannah,  164. 

Wallis,  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  321. 

Caleb,  321. 

Daniel,  321. 

Dennison,  9. 

Walsh,  Michael,  170, 
384. 

Walworth,  Arthur, 
93. 

Ward,  - ,  8,  10, 

83,  84,  299,  305, 
378. 
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Ward,  Artemas,  37. 
Eliza,  88. 

Elizabeth,  146. 
George  A.,  85,  393, 
Joshua,  10,  12,  146, 
319. 

Miles,  313. 

Nathan,  253. 
Nathaniel,  378. 

K.,  9. 

Sam.,  318. 

William,  8,  12. 
William  G.,  374. 

Wardwell, - ,  5. 

Amaeyllis  P.,  64. 
Arnold  B.,  64. 
Caroline  E.,  64. 
Helen  M.,  64. 
Eebecca  B.,  64. 
Ruth  D.,  64. 

Warner,  - ,  160, 

161. 

Daniel,  391. 

Eben,  320. 
Elizabeth,  337. 
Mary,  389, 

Mary  P.,  389. 
Mercy,  391. 
Nath[anie]l,  39, 
41. 

Philemon,  389. 
Sarah  D.,  391. 

Warren, - ,  260. 

Jos[eph],  175,  176, 
201,  203. 

Washington, - ,36, 

37,  51,  139,  165, 
297,  303. 

George,  105,  112, 
146. 

Wastcutt  see  West- 
cott. 

Waters,  - ,  163, 

299. 

Adam,  62. 
Benjfamin],  321, 
322. 

Ezekeil,  278. 

John,  10,  74,  310. 
Mary,  62. 

Watson,  Esther,  166. 
Watts,  John,  333. 

Roger,  19. 

Way,  Aron,  76. 

W[illia]m,  76. 
Wayne,  Anne,  254. 


W’eare  see  Wyer. 

Webb, - ,  9. 

Dan[iel],  67. 

John,  320. 

Webber,  C.  H.,  311. 
Webster,  Daniel,  248, 
307,  353,  354,  361, 
362,  367-369. 
Hannah,  171. 

Weed,  Daniel,  50. 

Deborah,  174. 

Weld,  Abigail  C.,  163. 
Elias,  163. 

Wellington,  Anna, 
172. 

Anna  S.,  172. 
Charles,  172, 

Wellman,  - ,  12. 

T.,  9,  10. 

Timothy,  5,  10,  12. 
Wells,  Joseph,  50. 
Wendel,  Tho[mas], 
320. 

Wentworth,  John, 

171. 

Wernwag,  - ,  98. 

West,  Weste,  Ed¬ 
ward,  10. 

Henry,  80. 

Lydia,  381. 

Mary,  250, 

Mary  S.,  250. 

Nat,  245. 

Nathaniel,  5,  8,  10. 
Sam[nell,  273,  318. 
Thomas,  250. 
William,  318,  322. 
Westcott,  Wastcutt, 
Allan,  293. 
Sarah,  389. 
Westg[a]te,  Jo[h]n, 
71. 

Weston, - ,  86. 

J.  H.,  347. 

Wetmore  see  White- 
more. 

Wheatland,  Martha, 
88. 

Richard,  7,  9,  11. 
Wheeler,  Elizabeth, 
252. 

James,  252. 

Eezia,  252. 

Mary  M.,  252. 
Wheelwright,  Abra¬ 
ham,  360. 


Whistler,  James  Mc- 
N.,  353,  355,  373, 
374, 

Whitaker,  Whitacar, 
Whittiker,  Han¬ 
nah,  65. 

Isaac,  68. 

White,  - ,  10,  132, 

299. 

Capt.,  303. 

Anne,  15. 

Benjamin,  14,  16, 
19,  20. 

Easther  C.,  14. 
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